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p R E F AC E 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


AN is endowed with ſagacity ſufficient to diſ- 

cover his errors, but ſeldom has fortitude to 
orſake them. Hence it ariſes that even the weak- 
ſt of the ſpecies can point ont the follies of his com- 
panions, and fancies that he can reform his own. We 

e amazed that a being like ourſelves ſhould thus 
deliberately act below the dignity of reaſon, but we 
Forget that our own conduct may alſo be reviewed 
» ith contempt and pity. | 


The world is buried in prejudice : Every depart- 
ent of knowledge is deeply infected by its fatal 
Poiſon. Thus we frequently reſpect or reprobate a 
book without a peruſal, merely on account of the 
\uthor's name. Not one in ten thouſand of his pa- 
egyriſts hath ever comprehended the ſyſtem of New- 
on.— What then is the value of their approbation ? 
he public have long heard that a late Engliſh Dic- 
ionary is a moſt maſterly performance; but is there a 

ſingle man in England who ever read it half through ? 
No. The ſchook boy imagines that it is above his ca- 
pacity : The man of letters feels it to be below his; 
but being conſidered as a faſhionable decoration in a 
cloſet of books, it is bought without the leaſt chance 
f being peruſed, and we (for the #r/? time to be {ure} 

have been admiring we know not what, | 


However as the variety of our ſentiments is with 
but end, it often happens, that while a philoſopher 
celebrated by ene part of his readers, he is de- 


9 piſed by ſome of the reſt. Almoſt all the great 
authors of the preſent age have been more bitterly 
| | reviled 


E 


reviled than any other ſubjects of England, the 
Miniſtry excepted. But in a matter ſo frivolous 
as the merit of a book, the public are ſeldom guilty 
of groſs injuſtice. Indeed. when an acute hiſtorian 


- © continues, in cantempt of his own conviction, to per- 
- - diſtin a falſehood, merely becauſe he hath once affirm- 


ed it when an elegant poet, in ſearch of ſublimity, 


{oars, or rather finks beyond the kenn of common 


ſenſe hen an aſtronomer treats his antagoniſt like 
a felon---when an advocate af piety impregnates his 
pages with ſlander, ſcurrility, and treaſon then the 
world may be pardoned though they abate ſumething 
of their veneration for the dignity of the learned. 


We can hardly produce a ftronger evidence of the | 
prejudice, and the good nature of the publix, than 


their indulgence to the foibles of Dr Samuel Johnſon ; 
nor a ſtronger evidence of the force of ſelf-conceit, 


than that diſdain of admonitian which farms the capi- - 
tal feature in his character. He ſeems to fancy that 
his opinions cannot be diſputed; and many of his ad- 


mirers acquieſce in his idea; yet his volumes are of 
no great value; his perſonal appearance cannot much 
recommend him; his converſation would ſhock the 


rudeſt ſavage. His ignorance, his miſeonduct, and 


his ſucceſs, are a ftriking proof that the race is not 
always to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, Let 
us enquire by what ſingular feries of aceidents, ſuch a 
man crawled to the ſummit of claſſical reputation ? 


Maſt of his verſes were among his early pro- 
ductions, and they merit abundant praiſe. His ac- 
count of Savage compelled our approbation, and diſ- 
covered a ſpecies oft excellence but very little known 
in the annals of Engliſh literature. The force of lan- 
guage and of thought which he diſplayed in the 
Rambler, extended his reputation, and atoned bor 

| '% | a 18 

* Read Mr Maſon's Ode to Truth, and pick out a ſingle ſenti- 

ment if you can. 
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his numerous imperfections. He had by this time 
engaged to write an Engliſh Dictionary. Wiſe men 


are known by their work, ſays the Proverb. After 
many years, he produced a performance of which I 


thall. only ſay what can eaſily be proved, that few 


1 books are ſo unworthy of the title which they bear, 
and ſo void of every thing intellectual. 


But Dr Johnſon's credit was ſupported by ſome- 


thing very different from intrinſic merit. As he was 


not worth a ſhilling, his work was printed and pa- 


troniaed by a phalanx of bookſeillers; and we can have 


no doubt that much of its ſucceſs was owing to their 
vigorous but intereſted exertions. He had likewiſe 
other aſſiſtance, which would have been more than 
fufficient to ſupport the reputation of an ordinary 
writer. He was protected by Mr Garrick, the darling 
of mankind. England herſelf never produced a 


More generous friend : And though he ſeldom wrote 


leflons of morality, nothing could exceed the clear- 
neſs of his underſtanding, but the benevolence of his 
heart. By him, it is probable, Dr Johnſon was 
introduced to the late Earl of Cheſterfield; a Miniſter, 


a man of letters, and a friend to merit. His Lord- 


ſhip was perſuaded to celebrate, by anticipation, the 
merits of the Doctor's Dictionary *, and his conde- 
ſcenſion is ſaid to have been repaid by the moſt un- 
grateful inſolence. Of theſe two illuſtrious men it 
may almoſt be affirmed that their influence was uni- 
verſal, and when ſupported by the weight of the 
bookſellers, oppoſition ſunk before it. Ihe Doctor 
ſoon after received a penſion from the moſt unfortu- 
nate of all Stateſmen, a Stateſman whom North Bri- 
tons ought to mention as ſeldom as poſhble, and his 
name acquired additional ſplendour trom the dignity 
of Independence. 


Since that period his reputation, or at leaſt his po- 
| pularity 
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pularity, has been rather on the decline. His edition 
of Shakeſpeare was with difficulty forced upon the 
world by every artifice of trade. His political pieces 
have long ſince inſured the deteſtation of his country- 

— individuals excepted. His Tour, conſi- 
dered as a whole, is a ridiculous performance. His 
lives of Engliſh Poets abound with judicious obſer- 
vations 3 but the great misfortune is, that our hiſto» 
_ can very ſeldom conceal the narrowneſs of his 

ul, | 


Of the preſent trifle the Author has very little to 


ſay. The reception which it at firſt met with has 
induced him to riſk a ſecond edition. He has pe- 
ruſed it with honeſt attention, from the firſt line to 


the laſt, that he might endeavour to ſupply its defi- 


ciencies, and to correct its errors. In the execution 
of this taſk, he has frequently had occaſion to remark, 
that it is more eaſy to demoliſh a palace than to ere& 


a cottage, 


Epinguzcn, ? 
Nov, 21, 1782. K. 
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INTRODUCTI O N. 


HEN a boy peruſes a book with pleaſure, his 
admiration riſeth immediately from the work 


to its author. His fancy fondly ranks his favourite 


with the wiſe, and the virtuous. He glows with a 
lover's impatience, to reach the preſence of this ſu- 
perior being, to drink of ſcience at the fountain-head, 
to complete his ideas at once, and riot in all the luxu- 
nies of learning. 


The novice unhappily preſumes, that men who com- 
mand the paſſions of others cannot be ſlaves to their 
own : That a hiſtorian muſt feel the worth of juſtice 


and tenderneſs, while he tells us, how kings and 


conquerors are commonly the burden and the curſe of 
ſociety : That an aſſertor of public freedom will ne- 
ver become the dupe of flattery, and the pimp of op- 
preſſion : That the founder of a ſyſtem cannot want 
words to explain it: Fhat the compiler of a dictionary 
has at leaſt a common degree of knowledge : That an 
inventor of new terms can tell what they mean: That 
he, who refines and fixes the language of empires, is 
able to converſe, without the pertneſs of a pedant, 


or the yulgarity of a porter: That a preacher of mo- 


rality will bluſh to perſiſt in vindictive, deliberate, 
and detected falſehoods: That he who totters on the 
brink of eternity will ſpeak with caution and huma- 
nity of the dead: And that a traveller, who pretends 
to veracity, dares not avow contradictions. 


But in learning, as in life, much of our happineſs 


flows from deception. Ignorance, the parent of won- 
der, is often the parent of eſteem and love. While 


devouring | 
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( vii ) 


devouring Horace we venerate the Deſerter of Brulff 
tus, and the Slave of Cæſar. Tranſported by his fu 
blime eloquenee, the reader of Cicero forgets tha 
Cicero himſelf was a plagiariſt and coward : That 
Rome was but a den of robbers: That Cataline re 
ſembled the reſt ; and that this rebel was only reven 
ging the blood of butchered nations, of Samnium, d 
Epirus, of Carthage, and of-HANXIEAL. 


© The laurels which human praiſe confers ar: 
< withered and blaſted by the unworthineſs of thok 
RO wear them.” There is often a curious contra 
Between an author and his books, The mildeſt, the 
politeſt, the wiſeſt, and the moſt worthy man aliv 
pens five hundred pages to diſplay. the pleaſures d 
friendſhip and the beauties of benevolence ; but alas 
Re is a cheoriſt only, for his ſympathy never colt him: 
filling. A party-tool talks of public ſpirit. A pedan 
eommands our tears. A penſioner inveighs againi 
ions; and a bankrupt preaches public cconomy 
The philoſopher quotes Horace, while he defrauds hi 
valet. A mimick of Richardſon, is a domeſtic tyrant 
A Sydenham, the rendezvous of diſeaſes: A declai 
mer againſt envy, of all men the moſt invidions. The 
ſatiriſt has not a reformer's virtues, The poet of love 
and frie ndſhip is without a miſtreſs, or a friend; while 
a time- ſerver celebrates: the valour of heroes, and ex · 
ults in the-freedom' of England. Like Penelope, moſt 
writers employ part of their time; to undo the labour: 
of the reſt, Judging by their lives one would think it 
were their chief fuchyre render learning ridiculous. We 
lofe all reſpect for teachers, who, when the leſſon is 
ended, are © no wiſer or better than common men. 
To be convinced that books are trifles, let us only 
remark how little good they do, and how little thoſe, 


who love them, love each other. The monopoliſts of 


literary fame, for the moſt part, regard a rival as an 
enemy. Thein mutual hoſtilities, like thoſe of aqua - 


tick'animals, are unavoidable and conſtant ; and their 
voracity 


( ix ) 


oracity differs from that of the ſhark, but as a half» 


17 levoured carcaſe, from a murdered reputation. The 


thiſtence of many books depends on the ruin of 
rome of the reſt ; yet, with our Enghſh Dictionary, a 
New immortal compolitions are to live unwounded by 


** he ſhafts of envy, and to deſcend in a torrent of ap- 
* lauſe from one century to another. A thouſand of 
3 | 


heir critics will exiſt and be forgotten ; a thouſand of 
heir 1mitators will fink into contempt ; but Tater 
all defy the force of time ; continue to flouriſh thro” 
very fa/h1on of philoſophy, and, like Egyptian pyra- 
ids, periſh but in the ruins of the globe. 
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N the number of men who. diſhonour their own 85 
j nius, ought to be ranked Dr Samuel Johnſon for 
his abilities and learning are not accompanied by can- 
dour and generoſity. His life of Pomfret concludes 


with this maxim, that he who pleaſes many, mult 


have merit ;* yet, in defiance ot his own rule, the 
Doctor has, 4 thouſand times, attempted to prove, 
that they who pleaſe many, have no merit. His in- 
vidious and revengeful remark on Cheſterfield, would 
have diſgraced any other man. He ſaid, and nobody 
but himſelf would have ſaid it; that Churchill was 2 
ſhallow fellow. And he once told ſome of his admi- 
rers, that SWF was a ſhalloꝛv, a very ſhallow fellow: 
reminding us of the Lilliputian who drew 4:5 bow to 
Gulliver *. For the memory of this man, who may 
Sea | B be 

* Swift had the ſplendid misfortune to be a man of genius. By 

2 very fingular felicity, he excelled both in verſe and proſe. He 
boaſted, that no ew word was to be found in his volumes; though, 
io glory above all writers of his time, he did not fancy that entitled 
him to ingreſs or inſult converſation. He was no leſs remarkably 
clean, than /cme are remarkably dirty. is love of fame never led 
him into the loweſt of all vices ; and a ſenſe of his own dignity made 
him reſpe& the importance and the feelings of others. He often, went 
many miles on foot, that he might be able to beſtow on the poor, what a 
coach would have coſt him. He raiſed ſome hundreds ef families from 
beggary, by lending them five pounds a- piece only. He inſpired his 
footmen with Celtic attachment. Whatever was his pride, he ſhe wed 
none of it in * the venerable preſence of miſery.” Though a poet he 
was free from vanity ; though an author and a divine, his example 
did not fall behind his precepts ; though a courtier, he diſdained to 
fawn on his ſuperiors ; though a patriot, he never, like our ſucceſſive 
generations 


2 „ 


be claſſed with Cato and Phocion, the Doctor feels 
no tenderneſs or reſpect. And for that *, and other 
critical Hlaſphemies, he has undergone innumerable 
floggings. No writer of this nation has made more 
noiſe ; None has diſcovered more contempt for other 
men's reputations, or more confidence in his own, I 
would humbly ſubmit a few hints for his improve- 
ment, if he be not too old to learn.“ And, what- 
ever freedoms I take, the Doctor himſelf may be quo- 
ted as a precedent for inſolent invective, and brutal 
reproach. He has told us +, that © the two loweſt of 
all human beings are, a ſeribbler for a party, and a 
£ commiſſioner of exciſe. This very man was himſelf 
the hired ſcribbler of a party ; and why ſhould a com- 
miſſioner of exciſe be one of the meaneſt of mankind? 
In the preface to his octavo Dictionary, the Doctor 
affirms, that, by the labours of all his predeceſſors, 
© not even the /oweſ? expectation can be gratified.” 
The author of a reviſal of Shakeſpeare ] attacks (he 
ſays) with g/oomy malignity, as if he were dragging 
* toJuſtice an aſſaſſin or incendiary. He bites like a 
viper, and would be glad to leave inflammations 
and gangrene behind him.” For this ſhocking lan- 
guage, which could have been anfwered by nothing 
but a blow, the primum mobile, perhaps, was, that the 
_ critic had dedicated his book to Lord Kaims, (a Scotſ- 
man, and another very ha fellow) as the trueſt 
judge, and moſt intelligent admirer of Shakeſpeare.” 
His 
generations of blaſted orators, ſacrificed his principles to his poſhons, 
His meanelt talent was his wit,” His learning had no pedantry, 
his piety no ſuperſtition ; his benevolence almoſt no parallel, His 
intrepid eloquence firſt pointed out to his oppreſſed countrymen, that 
path to Independence, to happineſs, aad to glory, which their po- 
ſterity, at this moment, ſo nobly purſue. His treatiſe on the conduct 
of their foreign allies, firſt taught the Engliſh nation the dangers of a 
continental war, diſpelled their delufive dreams of conqueſt, and ſtopt 
them in the full career to ruin. 
* See parallel between Diogenes and Dr Johnſon in Town and 
Coumry Magazine, In his life of Swift, the Doctor tells us, that 


he relieved without pity, and aſſiſted without kindneſs,” 
+ Idler, No, 70. f Preface to Shakeſpeare, 


18 


His treatment of Colley Cibber is, if poſſible, worſe. 
That great ornament of the ſtage was a man of geni- 
us, at leaſt equal to Dr Johnſon—but they had a 
quarre], and though Cibber has been more than twen- 
ty years buried, the Doctor, in his life of Pope, ſtu- 
dies to revenge it. His expreſſions are groſs. * In 
the Dunciad, among other wort hleſs ſcribblers he 
(Pope) had mentioned Cibber. The diſhonour of 
being ſhewn as C:bber's antagoniſt could never be 
* compenſated by the victory. Cibber had nothing to 
© loſe—The ſhafts of ſatire were directed in vain a- 
gainſt Cibber, being repelled by the impenetrable 
£ impudence,” &c. 4 We have been deafened about 
the Doctor's private virtues; of which theſe paſſages 
are a very poor evidence. 5 

It is believed by ſome, that Dr Johnſon's admirable 
Dictionary is the moſt capital monument of human 
genius; that the ſtudies of Archimedes and Newton 
are but like a feather in the ſcale with this amazing 
work; that he has given our language a ſtability, which, 
without him, it had never known; that he has per- 
formed alone, what, in other nations, whole acade- 
mies fail to perform; and that as the fruit of hrs 
learning and ſagacity, our compoſitions will be claſſical 
and immortal. This may be true; but the book diſ- 
plays many proofs of his /, nature, and evinces what 
I want to inſiſt on, viz. that he. who deſpiſes politeneſs 
cannot deſerve it. For his ſeditious and impudent de- 
finitions f he would, in Queen Anne's reign, have 


| had 

* Life of Pope. | 
+ The following extracts from the Doctor's Dictionary are a key 
to his political tenets: Excise, a hateful tax levied upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged, not by the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by thoſe ro whom exciſe is paid. Gazetteer, was 
lately a term of the utmoſt infamy, being uſually applied to wretch- 
es that were hired to vindicate the court. Peuſon, an allowance 
made to any one without an equivalent. In England it is generally 
underſtood to mean pay given to a ſtate hireling for treaſun to his 
country. Penſioner, a ſlave of ſtate, hired by a ſtipend to obey his 
maſter. Kix, monarch, ſupreme governour. Monarch, a go- 
Yernour inyeſted with ab/o/uts authority, a King. Whig, 1, wheys 
2» UC 
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had a fair chance of mounting the pillory. Hume, 


Smith, and Cheſterfield may be quoted to prove, that 


Walpole and Exciſe were improper objects of execra- 
tion; but an emanation of royal munificence has, of 
late, relaxed the Doctor's frigorific virtue; and, in his 
Falſe Alarm, he affirms, that our government ap- 
proaches nearer to perfection, than any other that fic- 
tion has ſeigned, or hiſtory recorded. This is going pret- 
ty far; but the peeviſh, though incorruptible patriot, 
proceeds a great deal farther. His political pieces 
have great elegance and wit; yet, if the tenth part of 
what he advances in them be true, his countrymen 
are a mob of ignorant, ungrateful, rebellious ruffians. 
Every member in Oppoſition is a fool, a firebrand, 
a monſter; worſe, if that were poſſible, than Ravillac, 
Hambden, or Milton &. Here is a ſhort ſpecimen : 
On the original contrivers of miſchief let an in- 
* ſalted nation pour out its vengeance. With what- 


ever deſign they have inflamed this pernicious con- 


< teſt, they are themſelyes equally deteſtable. If they 
< wiſh ſucceſs to the colonies, they are TRAITORS to 
this country; if they wiſh their defeat, they are 


* TRAITORS at once to America and England. To 


6 them 


2. the name of a faction. Tory, one who adheres to the antient 
conſtitution of the ſtate, and the apoſtolical hierarchy of the church 
of England, oppoſed to a whig. Johnſon's fol. Dice. The word 
fattion is always uſed in a bad ſerie; though, in defining ir, the 
Doctor did not, and, after what he had ſaid of a whig, perhaps 
durſt not ſay, that a faction is always a term for the {uppoſed diſtur- 
bers of public peace. The moſt obſequious of the ſlaves of pride, the 
* moſt rapturous of the gazers upon wealth, the moſt officious of the 
© whiſperers of greatnels, are collected from ſeminaries appropria- 


© ted to the ſtudy of wiſdom and of virtue ;* Rambler, No. 180. That 


is to ſay, men of learning are a ſet of the moſt ineaking, piriful, 
time-ſerving raſcals. The reader will make his own applications. 
* See Political tracts by the author of the Rambler. His charae- 
ter of Hambden, the reader will find in the 1ſt page of Waller's 
life, Of Milton, he ſays, that * his impudence had been at leaſt e- 
© qual to his other powers. Such was his malignity, that hell grew 
* darker at his frown. He thought women born only for obedi- 
* ence, and men only for rebellion.“ There is much more in the 
{ame tone; and, with what juſtice his epithets are applied, let Eng 

liſumen judge. T:. ee a Re aber 
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them (Meſſ. Burke & Co J and them only, muſt be 
« 1mputed the interruption of commerce, and the mi- 
«© ſeries of war, the ſorrow of thoſe who ſhall be ruin- 
ed, and the blood of thoſe that ſhall fall l. 
From the Doctor's volumes 1 am to ſele& ſome paſ- 
ſages, illuſtrate them with a few - obſervations, and 
ſubmit them to the reader's opinion. Theſe pages 
aim at perſpicacity, They are ambitious to record 
TRUTH. 
He that writes the life of another, is either his 
* friend or his enemy, and wiſhes either to exalt his 
* praiſe, or aggravate his infamy f. The Doctor be- 
trays a degree of inconſiſtency incompatible with his 
reputed abilities. After ſuch a confeſſion, what 
have we to hope for in his lives of Engliſh poets ? 
Having thus denied veracity both to Plutarch and 
himſelf, this Idler, in the very next page, leaps at 
once from the wildeſt ſcepticiſm to the wildeſt cre- 
dulity. The paragraph is too long for inſertion; but 
the tenor of it is, that a man's account of himſelf, 
left behind him unpubliſhed, may be depended on; 
becauſe, © by ſelf-love all have been ſo often betray- 
ed, that (now for the ſtrangeſt flight of nonſenſe) all 
are on the watch againſt its artifices.” 
In his Dictionary, temperance is defined to be mo- 
* deration oppoſed to gluttony and drunkenneſs.” And he 
has fince defined ſobriety or temperance” to be © no- 
* thing but the forbearance of pleaſure f, This max- 
im needs no comment. 

* A man will, in the hour of darkneſs and fatigue, 
be content to leave behind him every thing but 
himſelf $* Here the Doctor ſuppoſes, that a perſon 
an leave himſelf behind himſelf, When the reader 
examines the paſſage in the original, he will be con- 
inced, that this cannot be an error of the preſs on- 
y. Had the Rambler, when he croffed Tweed, left 
behind him his pride, his indolence, and his vulga- 


rity, 


Taxation no tyranny,  - +4 Idler, No. 85. 
{ Ibid, No, 89. Tour, p. 59. 
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rity, he would have returned a much wiſer, better, 
and happier man than he did. 

Form, he explains to be, the external appearance . 
© of any thing, ſhape; but, when ſpeaking of hills 
in the North of Scotland, he ſays, the appearance o 
js that of matter incapable of Form * !' He has ſeen 
matter, not only deſtitute, but incapable of ſhape. Hel 
has ſeen an appearance which is incapable of external 
appearance. And yet, in the ſame book, he ſeems 
to regret the weakneſs of his viſion. 

Beauty is © that aſſemblage of graces which plea- 
* ſes the eye.“ But, in the Idler t, he diſplays his 
true idea of beauty; and it is a very lame piece off 
philoſophy. Judge from a few ſamples : If a man, 
< born blind, was to recover his ſight, and the moſt 
beautiful woman was to be brought before him, he 
could not determine whether ſhe was handſome or 
not. Nor if the moſt handſome and moſt deform- 
ed were produced, could he any better determine 
to which he ſhould give the preference, having ſeen 
only theſe two.“ And again, as we are then more 
accuſtomed to beauty than deformity, we may con- 
clude that to be the reaſon why we approve anc 
admire it.“ Moreover, though habit and cuſtom 
cannot be ſaid to be the cauſe j of beauty, 1T is cer 
tainly the cauſe of our liking it $. I have no doubt, 
but that, if we were more uſed to deformity than 
beauty, deformity would then loſe the 1dea now an- 
nexed to it, and take that of beauty; as if the whole 
world ſhould agree that yes and ne ſhould change 
their meanings, yes would then deny, and ze would 
affirm.“ This is ſuch a perfection of nonſenſe, that 
the reader will, perhaps, think it a forgery ; but hel 
will find it verbatim et literatim, and the whole num- T 
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ber is in the ſame ſtile, : 
; | . 6 Swift th 

* Tour, p. 24. + Idler, No. 82. be 
He ſhould have ſaid cauſer, for he mentions . What is im 
the Doctor's diſt inction here between habit and cuſtom? luſſ 


Auere, Are we more accuſtomed to beauty than deformity ? or 
is not the fact otherwiſe. Did habit ever make a ſick man fond ol 
diſeaſe, or a poor man fond of poverty? | 
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Swift in his petty treatiſe on the Engliſh language, 
allows that new words mut ſometimes be introdu- 
ced, but propoſes that none ſhould be ſuffer ed to be- 
come obſolete *. The Doctor has not given a fair 
uotation from Swift. One would imagine that Swift 
ad propoſed to retain every word which is to be 
ound in any of our popular authors, but he neither 
aid nor meant any ſuch thing. His words are theſe : 
They (the members of the propoſed ſociety) © will 
find many words that deſerve to be utterly thrown out 
of our language“ And the Dean ſays nothing after- 
ards which infers a contradiction f. 

In his account of Lyttleton, the Doctor's good na- 
ure is evident. He ſpeaks not a word as to the me- 
it of the hiſtory of Henry Il. but“ It was publiſh- 
ed with ſuch anxiety as only vanity can dictate.” 
ſe are next entertained with a page of dirty anec- 
lotes concerning its publication, which the Doctor 
eems to have picked up from ſome printer's journey- 
nan. The Perſian Letters have ſomething of that 
indiſtin& and headſtrong ardour for liberty which 
a man of genius always catches when he enters the 
world, and always ſuffers to cool as he paſſes for- 
ward.” Of the admired monody to the memory of 
dy Lyttleton, we are told only that it is /ong. His 
dialogues of the dead were very eagerly read, tho” 
the production rather, as it ſeems of leiſure than of 
ſtudy, rather effuſions than compoſitions. The 
names of his perſons too often enable the reader to 
anticipate their converſation ; and when they have 
met, they too often part without a concluſion.” 
Theſe remarks apply with peculiar juſtice to Dr John- 
on's dictionary, for that work is an ion rather than a 
| ” compoſition 


( 


* Vide Preface to folio Dict. 
+ Dr Campbell of Aberdeen, on the uſe of new words, ſays, 
That nothing can be juſter than Johnſon's manner of arguing on 
this ſubject, in regard to what Swift a little chimerically propoſeth, 
that though new words be introduced, none ſhould be ſuffered to 
become obſolete.” This Gentleman ought to have conſulted Swift 
imſelt. Let him peruſe the * petty treatiſe,” and then let him 
luſh for having truſted an author void of fidelity, 


— 
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compoſition. His reader is for the moſt part able to an- 
ticipate his definitions, and they generally end with- 
out concluſion. , Lord Lyttleton's poems have 0. 
* thing to be deſpiſed, and little to be admired.” But 
here, as uſual, the Doctor contradicts himſelf, and in 
the very next line of his Progreſs of Love, it 7s /uf- 
« ficient blame to ſay that it is paſtoral. His blank 

verſe in Blenheim has neithet much force, nor much 

elegance. His little performances, whether ſongs, 


c 
c 
or epigrams, are ſometimes ſpritely, and ſometimes 
c 


inſipid - and of courſe deſpicable. The candid and 
accurate author of the Rambler has forgot the exiſt- 
ence of that beautiful bloſſom of ſenſibility, that pure 
effuſion of friendſhip, the prologue to Coriolanus. 

The life of Dr Young has been written by a law- 
yer, who conveys the meaneſt thoughts in the mean- 
eſt language. His ſtile is dry, ſtiff, grovelling, and 
impure. His anecdotes and ideas, are evidently the 
cud of Dr Johnſon's converſation. He continues 1n 
the ſame fretful tone from the firſt line to the laſt. He 
is at once moſt contemptuous and contemptible. 


Whatever he ſays is inſipid or diſguſting. He is the 


bad imitator of a bad original; and an honeſt man 
cannot peruſe his libel without indignation. He ſteps 
out of his way to remind us of Milton's corporal cor- 
rection, a ſtory fabricated, as is well known, by his 
Employer. His ignorance has already been illuſtra- 
ted in a periodical pamphlet. Johnſon himſelf, with 
all his imperfections, is often as far ſuperior to this 
unhappy penman, as the author of the Night- 
Thoughts is ſuperior to Johnſon. And yet this cri- 
tical aſſaſſin, this literary jackall. is celebrated by the 
Doctor &. Pa, es cum paribus facile congregantur. 
| * Dryden's 
As the venerable and admirable father of 75+ Engliſh DiRiona- 
ry has treated the names of ſuch men as Young and Lyttleton with 
ſo little ceremony, the reader will perhaps forgive the inſertion of his 
own character, as drawn by Cheſterficld. * 1 am almoſt in a fever, 
* whenever J am in his company. His figure (without being deform- 
ed) ſeems made to diſgrace or ridicule the commoꝶ ſtructure of the 
human 
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£ Dryden's poem on the death of. Mrs Killigrew is 
< undoubtedly the nobleſt ode that our language ever 
has produced. The firſt part flows with a torrent, 
of enthuſiaſm. All the ſtanzas, indeed, are not e- 
qual.“ He proceeds to compare it with an imperial 
crown, &c. But, a little after, the ode on St Ce- 
* cilia's day is allowed to /ftand without a rival &. 
"Theſe are his identical words; and his admirers may 
reconcile them if they can. Indeed, he ſeems aſha- 
med of his own inconſiſtency, and is ready to relapſc; 
but thinks, upon the whole, that Alexander's Feaſt 
may, perhaps, be pronounced ſuperior to the ode 
on Killigrew.“ Dr Johnſon is ſaid to be the great- 
eſt critic of his age; yet the verſes on Mrs Killgrew 
are beneath all criticiſm ; and, perhaps, no perſon ever 
ny them through, except their author, and him- 
elf. 
Dryden's fable © of the Cock and Fox ſeems hard- 
ly worth the labour of rejuveneſcence f.. Some nar- 
| C cotic 


* human body. His legs and arms are never in the poſition, which, 
according to the ſituation of his body, they ought to be in; but 
conſtanily employed in committing acts of hoſtility upon the gra- 
© ces. He throws any where but down his throat, whatever he 
means to drink; and only mangles what he means to carve. Ia- 
* attentive to all the regards of ſccial lite, he miſtimes, or mifplaces 
£1 
Cs 
« 
« 
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every thing. He diſputes with heat, and indiſcriminately, mind- 
leſs of the rank, character, and ſituation, of thoſe with whom he 
diſputes ; abſolutely ignorant of the ſeveral gradations of familiarity 
or reſpect, he is exactly the ſame to his ſuperiors, his equals, and 
his interiors ; and therefore by a neceſſary couſequence ablurd to two 
of the three. Is it poſſible to love ſuch a man? No. The utmoſt 
© I can do for him, is to conſider him as a reſpectable Hottentor.? 
Churchill's account of our hero comes nearly to the ſame. And I 
preſume that the inimitabie Dr Smollet, has exhibited a third picture 
of this illu(tr;ous original in Humphry Cliaker, Vol. I. — Dr Johnſon's 
letter to the Earl of Cheſterfield concludes in theſe words: What» 
ever be the event of my endeavours, I ſhall 2 eafiiy regret an at- 
* tempt which has procured me the honour of appearing thus public- 


ly, my Lord, your Lord{hip's moſt obedient, and moſt humble ſer. 


* vant, Sam. Johnſon.“ Theſe extracts afford a ſtriking contralt be- 


tween the ſeverity of the polite peer, and the humble politeneſs (for 


once) of the rugged pedant. | 
* Lives of Engliſh poets, vol. iii. p. 243. and 284. 12 edit. 
+ Vide Life of Dryden. 
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cotic ſeems to have refrigerated the red liquor which cir- 
culates in the Doctor's veins k, and to have hebetated and 
obtunded his powers of excogitatien , for elegance and 
wit never met more happily than here. Peruſe only 
the firſt page of this poem, and then judge. The 
nonſenſe which has been written by critics is, in 
quantity and abſurdity, beyond all conception. Per- 
haps his admirers may anſwer, that my remark is but 
the ramification of envy, the intumeſcence of ill- nature, 
the exacerbation of © gloomy malignity.“ However, 
it would not be amiſs to commit that page of ixanity 
to the power of cremation ; and let not his fondeſt i- 
dolaters confide in its indiſeerptibility. In painting 
the ſentiments and the ſcenes of common life, to write 
Engliſh which Engliſhmen cannot read, is a degree 
of inſolence hardly known till now, and ſeems to 
be nothing but the poor refuge of pedantic dullneſs. 
His Abyſlinian tale hath many beauties, yet the 
characters are inſipid, the narrative ridiculous, the 
moral inviſible, and the reader diſappointed. Inter- 
« cepting interruptions and volant animals* are above 
common comprehenſion, The Newtonian ſyſtem had 
reached the happy valley; for its inhabitants talk of 
the earth's attraction and the body's gravity I. To 
tell a tale is not the Doctor's moſt happy talent; he 
can hardly be proud of his ſucceſs in that ſpecies of 

fiction. 
Speaking of Scotland, he ſays, * The variety of ſun 
and ſhade is here & utterly unknown. There is no 
tree for either ſhelter or timber. The oak and the 
thorn is equally a ſtranger. They have neither 
wood for paliſades, nor thorns for hedges. A 
tree may be ſhown in Scotland as a horſe in Ve- 
nice .“ An Eugliſb reader may, perhaps, require to 
be told, that there are thouſands of trees of all ages 
and 
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* Vid. DiR. article Blood. 
+ Excogitation, this combination of letters is to be found in the 
Doctor's works, though not in his Dictionary. 


1 Raſſcias, chap. vi. $ He meant to ſay there, 
9 Tour, p. 16, and 18. &c, 


Ct) 
and dimenſions, within a mile of Edinburgh; that 
there are numerous and thriving plantations in Fife; 
and that, as ſome of them overſhadow part of the 
{-road to St Andrew's, the Doctor muſt have been 
blinder than darkneſs, if he did not ſee them. But 
why would any man travel at all, who is determined 
to believe nothing which he hears, and who, at the 
fame time, cannot /ee {ix inches beyond his noſe? 
We are not very ſure that the bull is ever without 
* horns, though we have been told that ſuch bulls 
© there are K.“ Who are the we he refers to? and 
who but the Doctor ever ſtarted ſo weak a queſtion ? 
His ignorance is below ridicule. It is true, that, in 
England, bulls which want horns are leſs numerous 
than huſbands who have them; yet ſuch bulls are al- 
ways to be found. For the performance which con- 
tains this profound remark, this agglomerated rami- 
fication of torpid imbecility, be it known, that we have 
paid fix ſhillings, which verifies the proverb, that a 
fool and his money are ſoon parted, — 

We found a ſmall church, clean to a degree un- 
* known in any other part of Scotland +! Here the fact 
may be true; but Dr Johnſon mu/? be ignorant whether 
it is or not. It is certain, that ſome buildings of that 
kind in Edinburgh, are no high ſpecimens of national 
taſte; but, if the Rambler would infinuate that this 
want of elegance is general, we mult impeach his ve- 
racity ; we muſt remind him, that there are gloomy, 
dirty, and unwholeiome cathedrals in 69th countries; 
and we muſt lament, that, when entering Scotland; 

the Doctor /eft every thing behind him but ius ELF. 
Suſpicion has been always conſidered, when it 
exceeds the common meaſure, as a token of depra- 
vity and corruption; and a Greek writer has laid 
it down as a ſtanding maxim, that he who believes 
not the oath of another, knows himſelf to be perjured.--- 
Suſpicion is, indeed, a, temper ſo uneaſy and reſt- 
leſs, that it is very juſtly appointed the concomi- 
a © tant 


Tour, p. 186. + Ibid, p. 21. 
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© tant of guilt, Suſpicion is not leſs an enemy to 
« virtue than to happineſs. He that is already cor- 
© rupt, is naturally ſuſpicious, and he. that becomes 
* ſuſpicious, will quickly be corrupt *.“ This can- 
not always be true; but, if it were. the Rambler 1s by far 
the greateſt miſcreant who ever infeſted fociety, 
Speaking of Scotland, he ſays, © I know not whether 
« | found man or woman whom 1 interrogated con- 
* cerning payments of money, that could ſurmount 
* the illiberal deſire of deceiving me, by repreſenting 
every thing as dearer than it is.— The Scot muſt be 
a ſturdy moraliſt who does not love Scotland bet- 
ter than truth J.“ Apply the Doctor's maxims to 
his own conduct, and then judge of his honeſty. He 
adds a little after: The civility and reſpect which we 
found at every place, it is ungrateful to omit, and 
< tedious to repeat |.” He ſhould not have ſpoke of 
ingratitude. The picture grows quite ſhocking. 
How they lived without kail, it is not eaſy to 
gueſs. They cultivate hardly any other plant for 
common tables; and, when they had not kail, they 
probably had noTAHING S. As the word {karl is not 
to be found in his Dictionary, an Englith reader will 
be at a loſs to find ont what he means., His conjec- 
ture is ridiculous ; and here a new contradiction muſt 
be ſwallowed by the Doctor's believers ; for, if oaTs 
be © a grain, which, in England, 1s generally given 
to horſes, but, in Scotland, ſupports the people ||, 
in that caſe, it is eaſy to gueſs how they lived with- 
out tail. Any thing elfe had ſurely been better than 
to fill up his heavy folios with ſuch peeviſh nonſenſe. 
In his life of Butler, the Doctor has confined his 
remarks to Hudibras, though the reſt of that author's 


works, both in proſe and verſe, merit equal attenti- 


on. What are we to think of this invidious and 
culpable omiflion ? Hudibras itſelf would, perhaps, 
have been omitted, if the book had not tended to ri- 


dicule 
* Rambler, No. 79. 


Tt Tour, p. 373. 
Vid. folio DiQionary. 


+ Tour, Pp. 369 & 
$ Ibid, p. 55 | 
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dicule diſſenters; for no man in England ſeems to 
hate that ſect ſo heartily. In Watt's life, he takes 
care to tell us, that the author was to be praiſed in 
every thing but his non-conformity ; and, in his ever 
memorable Tour, the Rambler ſays, I found ſeveral 
(Highland Miriſters),with whom [ could not converſe, 
without wiſhing, as my reſpect increaſed, that they 
© had not been preſbyterians *.“ Here a critic has 
very properly interrogated the Doctor, what he would 
have ſaid or thought, if the Highland miniſters had 
lamented that he was not a preſbyterian ? This man 
has no tincture of the liberal and humane manners of 
the preſent age; and yet, with his peculiar conſiſten- 
cy, he laughs at the diſſenter who refuſed to eat a 
Chriſtmas pye + This quondam believer in the 
Cocklane ghoſt ſays, though I have, like the reſt 
of mankind, many failings and weakneſſes, I have 
* not yet, by either friends or enemies, been charged 
« with /uperſt1tion | ;* yet, with all the Doctor's © con- 
* tempt of old women and their tales 5,“ he would, 
if a Roman conſul, have diſbanded his army for the 
ſcratching of a rat ||. 

We found tea here, as in every other place, but 
* our ſpoons were of horn J. This important fact 
had been hinted in a former page; and ſuch is the 
Doctor's politeneſs ! 


Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 


And ragiug ſeas produc'd thee in a ſtorm. Porr. 


© They. do what I found it not very eaſy to endure. 
They pollute the tea-table by plates piled with large 
« ſlices of Cheſhire cheeſe **.* The happineſs of this 
remark will be fully felt by thoſe acquainted with the 
peculiar purity of Pompoſo's perſon. 

M Leod left them hing dead by families as they 
* flood 1.“ This is profound; for no man can ſtand 
and lie at the ſame time. The line ought to be read 


thus: 
+ Rambler, No. 59. 
Tour, p. 283. 


+ Butler's life. 
[| Vid. Plutarch. 


1+ Ibid, p. 154. 


Tour, p. 242. 
§ bid. 
* Tour, p. 124. 
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thus: M*Leod left them lying dead by families 2 
5 they HAD ſtood.” ; 

Of the Memoirs of Scriblerus, the Doctor ſays: If 
© the whole may be eſtimated by this ſpecimen, which 
* ſeems to be the production of Arbuthnot, with a 
few touches, perhaps, by Pope, the want of more 
will not be much lamented ; for the follies which 
© the writer ridicules, are ſo little practiſed, that they 
© are not known; nor can the ſatire be underſtood 
but by the learned: He raiſes phantoms of abſur- 
« dity, and then drives them away: He cures diſeaſes 
that were never felt. 

For this reaſon *, the joint production of three | 
great writers has never obtained any notice from 
mankind. It has been little read, or when read, 
© has been forgotten, as no man could be wiſer, bet- 
ter, or merrier by 3 it. 

* The deſign cannot boaſt of much originality ; 
for, beſides its general reſemblance to Don Quixote, 
© there will be found in it particular imitations of 
© the hiſtory of Mr Ouffle. | 

Swift carried ſo much of it into Ireland as ſup- 
_ © plied him with hints for his travels; and with thoſe 
the world might have been contented, though the 
 relt had been ſuppreſſed f. 1 

Here we have a copious ſpecimen of the Doctor's 
taſte; and all the volumes of Engliſh criticiſm can- 
not produce à poorer page. 5 

The work thus condemned, diſplays a very rich 
vein of wit and learning. The follies which it expo- 
ſes, though a little heightened, were, in that age, 
frequent, and perfectly well known. The writers 
whom it ridicules, have ſunk into :::/ity. The book 
is always reprinted with the proſe works of Pope, 
and Swift, and Arbuthnot ; and what ſtronger mark 
of notice can the public beſtow ? Every man who reads 

| | it 

*The Doctor ought to have ſaid, © For hehe reaſons; as he men · 
tions ſeveral. 


T Pope's life. 
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t, muſt be the wiſer and the merrier; and the ſa- 
ire may be underſtood with very little learning. 

E Dr Arbuthnot was a Scotſman, and, probably, a 
Preſbyterian, He was an amiable man. He is dead. 
th z Ur Johnſon feels himſelf to be his inferior; and, 


herefore, endeavours to murder the reputation of 
us works. To gain credit with the reader, he art- 


hey ully draws a very high character of Arbuthnot, a few 
504 Pages before, and here, in effect, overturns it. He 
3 had ſaid that Arbuthnot was a ſcholar, with great 
tes | brilliancy of wit,” But, if his wit and learning 


are not diſplayed in the Memoirs of Scriblerus, we 
T pl aſk where wit and learning are to be found ? 

f this extract, the ſtyle is as flovenly as the lead- 
ng ſentiments are falſe. | 
The book is ſaid to be, the © production of Arbuth- 
not.“ Within ten lines, it is the joint production 

of three great writers.“ How can follies be practi- 
ſed which are not known ? or diſeaſes cured, which 
were never felt? He claims the attributes, of omni- 
ſcience when ſaying, that * it has been little read, or 
* when read, has been forgotten ;* for, as it has been 
ſo frequently reprinted, no human being can be cer- 
he Itain that it has been little read, or forgotten; but 
chere is the ſtrongeſt evidence of the contrary, This 
„ period concludes, as it began, with a moſt abſurd aſ- 
ſertion. If © the deſign cannot boaſt of much origi- 
+ nality,* there is nothing original in the literary 
- world. Who is Mr Ouffle? and who told the Doc- 
tor that Swift carried any part of Scriblerus into Ire- 


x land, to ſupply hints for his travels? When Gulliver 
rs was publiſhed, Dr Arbuthnot, as appears from their 


* correſpondence, did not know whether that book 
was written by Swift or not; ſo that we are ſure the 


4. Dean carried nothing of Arbuthnot's along with him. 
1; Had Dr Johnſon © flouriſhed and ſtunk' in their age, 
it he would have been the hero of Martin's memoirs ; 


and, to ſuppoſe him conſcious of this circumſtance, will 
account for the Rambler's malevolence, and explain 
why the bull broke into a china- hop. 

| I beg 


a 
I beg particular attention to the following paſſage. 

His (Pope's) verſion may be ſaid to have tuned 
the Engliſh tongue; for, ſince its appearance, no 
.* writer *, however deficient in other powers, has 
* wanted melody f.“ This is wild enough; but, of 
Gray's two longeſt Odes, the language is laboured 
into har/hneſs, Hammond's verſes never glide in 
© a ſtream of melody,” The diction of Collins © was p 
often harſh, unſkilfully laboured, and injudiciouſly 
ſelected. His lines, commonly, are of ſlow motion, 
clogged and impeded with cluſters of conſonants, 
Of the ſtyle of Savage, The general fault is, harſh. 
* neſs.” The diction of Shenſtone © is often harſh, p 


0 


improper, and affected, &c. { 
Of theſe five poets, ſome were not born when Pope' 

verſion was publiſhed ; and, of the reſt, not one had 
penned a line now extant. They are all here char. 
ged, in the r, terms, with har/hneſs ; and yet,. 
(mirabiledittu ) ſince the appearance of Pope's verſion, . 


no writer, however deficient in other powers, has 
* wanted melody.” 

It is no leſs curious, that the author of this wonder- 
working tranſlation is himſelf charged with want of 
melody ; and that too in a poem written many years 
after the appearance of Pope's Homer. The eflay 
on man contains more lines unſucceſsfully laboured, 
more har/hneſs of diction, more thoughts impertect- 
ly expreſſed, more levity without elegance, and 
more heavineſs without ſtrength, Þ &c. 

Gray thought his language more poetical, as it 
+ © was more remote from common ule 5.“ This aſſer- 
tion is not entirely without foundation, but it is very 
far from being quite true. | 

Finding in Dryden, honey redalent of ſpring, an 
© expreilion that reaches the utmoſt limits of our lan- 
' © guage, Gray drove it a little more beyond common 


apprehenſion, 

* He ſhould have ſaid, 2 poet; for that was his meaning, if he 

had any. No writer, includes proſe as well as verſe ; and this ſam- 

ple may give us a fair idea of the Doctor's accuracy in point of ſtyle. 
+ Lite of Pope. + Ibid, j Gray's liſe. 
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apprehenfion, by making gale to be redolent of joy 
* and-youth &. Ihe cenſure is juſt. But Dr John- 
ſon 1s the laſt man alive, who ſhould blame an au- 
thor for driving our language to its utmoſt limits: For 
4 very great part of his life has been ſpent in corrupt- 
ing and confounding it. In ſome verſes to a Lady, he 
talks of his arthritic pains}, an epithet not very ſuitable 
to the dialect of Parnaſſus. Dr Johnſon himſelf can - 
not always write common ſenſe. In a ſhort time ma- 
ny were content to be ſhewn beauties which they 
* could not ſee .“ He muſt here mean—* Beauties 
* which they could not have ſeen ;—for-it is needleſs 
P add, that no man can be ſhewn what he cannot 
ee. 

It is curious to obſerve a man draw his own picture, 
without intending jt. Pompoſo, when cenſuring 
ſome of Gray's odes, obſerves, That Gray is too fond 
© of words arbitrarily compounded. The mind of 
* the writer ſeems to work with unnatural violence. 
* Double, double, toil and trouble.” He (the author of 
an Elegy in a country church-yard) has a kind of 
+: ſtrutting dignity, and is tall by walking on tip-toe. 
His art and his ſtruggle are too viſible, and there is 
too little appearance of eaſe, or nature, In all 
*.Gray's odes, there is a kind of cumbrous ſplendour 
* which we wiſh away 5.“ We may ſay like Nathan, 
Theu art the man. | 

Mr Gray, and Mr Horace Walpole, are ſaid to have 
*andered through France and Italy ||. And as a con- 
traſt to this polite expreſſion, I ſhall add ſome remarks 
which have occurred on the Doctor's own mode of 
wandering, 
lt muſt afford peculiar entertainment to ſee a per- 
{on of his character, who has fcarcely ever been 
without the precincts of this metropolis (London), 
and who has been long accuſtomed to the adulation of a- 
little knot of companions of his (wn trade, ſallying forth 

11 5 in 
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+ Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. XVII. 
ibis. | Ibid. 


* Gray's life, 
: Gray's life. 
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in queſt of diſcoveries Neither the people nor the 
country that he has viſited will perhaps be conſider- 
ed as the moſt extraordinary part of the phænome- 
na he has deſcribed. --The Doctor has endeavoured 
to give an account of his travels; but he has fur- 
niſhed his readers with a picture of himſelf, He 
has ſeen very little, and obſerved ſtill leſs. His 
narration is neither ſupported by vivacity. to 
make it entertaining, nor accompanied with infor- 
mation, to render it inſtructive. It exhibits the 
pompous artificial diction of the Rambler with the 
ſame vacuity of thought. The reader is led from one 
Highland family to another merely to be informed 
of the number of their children, the barrenneſs of 
their country, and of the kindneſs with which the 
« Doctor was treated. In the Highlands he is like a 


„„ C DOGG Are 2 


© fooliſh peaſant brought for the firſt time into a great 


city, ſtaring at every ſign-poſt, and gaping with e- 


qual wonder and aſtoniſhment at every object he 


meets &. 

At Florence they (Gray and Walpole) quarelled 
and parted; and Mr Walpole is zow content to 
have it told that it was by his fault f.“ This is a 
dirty inſinuation; and the rant which follows in the 
next period is of equal value. 

He obſerves, That A long ſtory perhaps adds little 
© to Gray's reputation f* Perhaps was uſeleſs here, 
and indeed the Doctor has introduced it in a thouſand 
places, where it was uſeleſs, and left it out in as ma- 
ny where it was neceſſary. In juſtice to Gray, he 
ought to have added, that their Author rejected, from 
4 correct edition of his works, this infipid ſeries of 
verſes. | | * 

. © Gray's reputation was now ſo high that he had 
the honour of refuling the laurel F.' No man's re- 
putation has ever yet acquired him the laurel, with- 
out ſome particular application from a courtier. What 


| | honour 
* Edinburgh Review, Vol. III. P. 55. et ſeq. _ 
! Gray's life. | Ibid. $ Ibid, 
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honour is acquired by refuſing the laurel? An hun- 
dred pounds a- year would have enabled an œconomiſt 
like Mr Gray to preſerve his independence and exert 
his generoſity. The office of laureat is only ridicu- 
Tous in the hands of a fool. Mr Savage in that cha- 
rater uced nothing which would diſhonour an 
Enghſhman and a poet. It is probable that Mr Gray, 
a very coſtive writer, could hardly have made a de- 
cent number of verſes within the limited time, From 
the paſſage now quoted the reader will not fail to re- 
mark, that the Rambler * nurſes in his mind a foo!- 
© 11h diſeſteem of kings &. 

Mr Gray © had a notion not very peculiar, that he 
could not write but at certain times, or at happy 
moments; a fantaſtic foppery to which my kindne's 
for a man of learning and of virtue wiſhes him to 
© have been ſuperior f.“ Milton, who was no doubt 
a ſhallow felow compared with the Reformer of our 
language, had the fame * fantaſtic foppery.” Mr 
Hume remarks that Milton had not leiſure © to watch 
the returns of genius.” Every man feels himſelf at 
ſome times leſs capable of intellectual effort, than at 
others. The Rambler himſelf has, in the moſt expreſs 
terms, contradicted his preſent notion. In Denham's 
life he quotes four lines which muſt, he ſays, have 
been written © in ſome hour propitious to poetry. In 
another place in the ſame lives his tumid and prolix 
eloquence diſembogues itſelf to prove, what no man 
ever doubted, viz. That a tradeſman's hand is often 
out, he cannot tell why.” And an inference is 
drawn, That this is ſtill more apt to be the caſe with 
a man ſtraining his mental abilities. 

In Gray's ode on ſpring, * The thoughts have no- 
thing new, the morality is natural, but too ſtale |.” 
Read the poem, and then eſteem the critic if you 
can. Speaking of the Bard he ſays, Of the firſt 
* ſtanza the abrupt beginning has been celebrated; 


but technical beauties can give praiſe only to the in- 
ventor 


+ Gray's life. + Ibid, 


6300) | 
© ventor &.“ The queſtion here is, What he means 
by a technical beauty? That word he explains, Be- 
* longing to arts; not in common or popular uſe”--- 
How can this word in either of theſe ſenſes apply 
here with propriety ? | 

What he ſays of © theſe four ſtanzas Þ---conveys, l 
think, no ſentiment. Every word may be underſtood 
{eparately, but in their preſent arrangement they ſeem 
to have no meaning, or they mean nonſenſe, and 
perhaps, contradiction ; but this paſſage I leave to 
the ſupreme tribunal of all authors---to the reaſon and 
common ſenſe of the reader. He can beſt determine 
whether he has never ſeen the notions in any other 
place, yet perſuades himſelf that he always felt 
them.“ Theſe ideas are very beautifully expreſſed 
in many paſſages of Gaelic poetry: and Mr Gray, let 
1t be remembered, to the honour of his taſte and can- 
dour, was the warm admirer of Fingal; 

Comparing Gray's ode with an ode of Horace }, he 
ſays, there is in the Bard more force, more thought, 
and more variety*---as indeed there very well may, 
for in the one there are thirty-ſix lines only, and in 
the other one hundred and forty-four. His whole 
works are full of ſuch trifling obſervations, © But to 


copy is leſs than to invent, theft is always dange- 


© rous.* If he means to inſinuate that Gray's Bard 
is a copy of Horace, (and this is the plain inference 
from his words) I charge him in direct terms as an 
atrocious violator of TRUTH. 

* The fiction of Horace was to the Romans credi- 
© ble; (No) but its revival diſguſts vs with apparent 
and unconquerable falſehood, Incredulus od: $. How 

will 

* Gray's life. + Ibid. 

+} Paſtor cum traheret per freta navibus, &e. 

$ Gray's life. Dr Brattie of Aberdeen differs very widely from 
Dr Johnſon on the merit of this poem. He ſays, * I have heard the 
* fineſt Ode in the world (meaning Gray's Bard) blamed for the 
* boldneſs of its figures, and for what the critic was pleaſed to call 
* obſcurity.? Beattie's Eſſays on poetry and muſick, 3d edit. p. 269. 


This is certainly very ſtrong; yet he ſeems in ſome danger of contra- 
dicting 
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will the Doctor's verdict be digeſted at Aberdeen by 
« a poet, a philoſopher, and a good man *.“ It is 
diverting to remark how theſe mutual admirers claſh 
on the cleareſt point, with not a poſſibility of recon- 
cilement. | OR en, | 

1 paſs by five or ſix lines, which are not worth 
contradiction, though they cannot reſiſt it. I do 
not ſee that the Bard promotes any truth moral or 
« political f.“ The Rambler's intelle& is blind. He 
ſeems to have ſtared a great deal, to have ſeen little 
or nothing. The Bard very forcibly impreſſes this 
moral, political, and important truth, that eternal 
vengeance would purſue the Engliſh Tyrant and his 

oſterity, as enemies to poſterity, and exterminators 
of mankind. Dr Johnſon, a ſtickler for the jus divi- 
num, did not reliſh this ide. 

He commends the Ode on Adverſity,“ but the 
hint was at * firſt taken from Horace .“ The poem 
referred to has almoſt no reſemblance to Mr Gray's. 
And if we go on at this rate, where will we find any 
thing original ? He miſtakes the title of this poem, 
which is not an Ode on, but a Hyman to' Adver- 
ſity. This is a clear though trifling proof of his in- 
attention. As he dare not condemn this piece, it is 
diſmiſſed in fix lines, to make room for © The wonder- 
ful wonder of wonders, the two Siſter Odes, by which 
* many have been perſuaded to think themſelves de- 
* lighted 5. He chews them through four tedious 
octavo pages. We come then to Gray's Elegy, which 
occupies an equal ſhare of a paragraph containing on- 
ly fourteen lines. So much more plentiful is the cri- 

\ | tic 
dicting himſelf, when he ſays in another place, That * for energy of 
words, vivacity of deſcription, and appoſite variety of numbers, 
© Dryden's Fealt of Alexander is ſuperior to any ode of Horace or 
* Pindar now extant.* Ibid, p. 17. One would have been apt to 
ſuppoſe that the Lyrick Poem which eclipſed Horace, if not the fi- 
nelt, is at leait one of * the fineſt in the world.” But an author has 
novelty to recommend him, when he affirms that Gray is ſuperior ta 
Dryden, and Drydea to all Antiquity. 

* Gray's life. + Ibid. ＋ Ibid, 

4 Gray's life. 
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tic in gall than honey Ape in reading this fragment 
we may remark that nonſenſe is not hors Yric. 

Speaking of Welſh Mythology 5 
tion recoils from the e V5 a tale that, even 
when it was fir/t heard, was heard with ſcorn . 
There is no reaſon to think that the Welſh diſbelieved 
theſe fictions. It is much more likely that many be- 
lieve them at this da Shakeſpeare fa from this ſu- 
perſlition made a whimbcal picture of Owen Glen. 
dower : He painted nature. This is one of thoſe aſ- 
ſertions which our dictator ſhould have qualified with 
A Nu, an adverb, which, wherever it ought to be 
met with in the Doctor's pages, will not eaſily be 
found 4. 

* But Iwill no longer look for particular faults; 

« yet let it be obſerved that the ode might have been 
concluded with an action of better example; but 
© ſuicide is always to be had without expence of 
thought? 

The lines objected to are theſe: 

He ſpoke, and headlong from the mountains height, 
Deep in the roaring tide, he plung'd to endleſs night.“ 
4 Let the Doctor, if he can, give us a better conclu- 
on. 

© The Proſpett of Eaton College ſuggeſts nothin 
Gray, Which every beholder does not equally ok 
and feel F. He might as well have ſaid, that every 
man in England is capable of producing Paradiſe Loſt, 

We have ſeen with what tenderneſs Dr Johnſon 
| ſpeaks of the dead, we ſhall now ſee his tenderneſs 
to the living. Let us give the Indians arms, and 
teach them diſcipline, and encourage them now and 
then to plunder a plantation. Security and leiſure 
are the parents of ſedition ||.” The Doctor ſeems 
here to be ſerious. The propoſal muſt reflect infinite 
honour on his wiſdom and humanity. * 

No 


* Gray's life. . + A favourite phraſe of the Rambler's. 
t Gray's life. P Ibid, we 15; 
|| Taxation no Tyranny. 
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© No part of the world has yet had reaſon to re- 
« joice that CoLumsus found at laſt reception and em- 
« ployment *.“ This wild opinion is fairly diſproved 
by Dr Smith, a philoſopher not much afraid of no- 
velty ; for he has advanced a greater variety of ori- 
ginal, intereſting, and 7 0 gna ideas, than almoſt 
any other author ſince the firſt exiſtence of books. 

Such is the unevenneſs of Dryden's compoſitions 
« that ten lines are ſeldom found together without 
* ſomething of which the reader is aſhamed 4.” This 
is a very wide aberration from truth. In Dryden's 
fables we may frequently meet with five hundred 
lines together, without ten among them, which could 
have diſgraced the moſt eminent writer. His pro- 
logues and epilogues are a never failing fountain of 
good ſenſe and genuine poetry. But it were inſult- 
ing the taſte of the Engliſh nation to inſiſt any far- 
ther on this point. We ſhall preſently ſee how far Dr 
Johnſon's Dictionary will anſwer the foregoing de- 
ſcription. i ES 

Dryden it is ſaid diſcovers © in the preface to his 
« fables, that he tranſlated the firſt book of the Iliad 
without knowing what was in the ſecond 1.“ This 
inſinuation revolts againſt all probability; and who- 
ever peruſes that elegant and delightful preface will 
find it to be NOT TRUE. 

* The higheſt pleaſure which nature has indulged 
to ſenſitive perception is that of reſt after fatigue S. 
And ſenſit ive is defined © having ſenſe or perception; but 
* not reaſon,” If | underſtand the meaning of this paſ- 
ſage, it is, that no pleaſure communicated through 
any of the organs of ſenſe is equal to that of 7%. 
This affertion leads to the moſt abſurd conſequences. 
In man, to ſeparate ſenſitive from rational perception 
appears to be ſimply impoſſible. Even reſt is not in 
ſtrict language any pleaſure. It is merely a mitigati- 
on of pain. The reader will decide whether I do the 

Doctor 


* Taxation no Tyranny, + Dryden's life. T Ibid, 
$ Rambler, No. 150. 
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Doctor juſtice, while I ſay, that he muſt have. been 
E when he compoſed this maxim. Thirſt and 
unger had been long forgot. Handel and l itian 
had no power to charm. We learn that a lover can 
receive, and his miſtreſs can beſtow nothing which is 
equal to the rapturous enjoyment of an eaſy chair. 
The thought is new ; no human being ever did, or 
ever will conccive it, except this immortal 191 Ek. 
Phyſicians and lawyers are no friends to religion, 
and many conjectures have been formed to diſcover 
* the reaſon of ſuch a combination between men who 
agree in nothing elſe, and who ſeem to be leſs affect. 
ed in their own provinces by religious opinions than 
any other part of the community *.“ He then pro- 
ceeds in the tone of an author, Wh, has made a diſ- 
covery to inform us of the cauſe. © They have all ſeen 
a parſon, ſeen him in a habit different from their 
own, and therefore declared war againſt him.” But 
this can be no motive for peculiar antipathy to par- 
ſons, allowing ſuch antipathy to exiſt ; for in habit 
all other claſſes differ no leſs from the clergy, than the 
lawyer and phyſician. But the remark itſelf is frivo- 
lous and falſe. Boerhaave and Hale were men of c- 


minent piety. Phylicians and lawyers have as much 


regard for religion as any other people generally have. 
Their agreeing in nothing elje is another of the blun- 
ders crowded into this paſlage. But I have too much 
reſpect for the reader's underſtanding to infift any 
farther on this point. I he confecturers, the combination, 
and the declaration.of war, exiſt no where but in the 
Doctor's pericranium. He was at a loſs what to fay, 
and the poſition is only to be regarded as a turbid e- 
bullition of amphibological inanily. But while we thus 
mect, with ſomething which is ridiculous in every 
page, we are not to forget even for a moment, what 
we have often heard, and what is moſt vnqueſtiona- 
bly true, viz. That Dr Johnſon is the father of Bri- 
tiſn 


* Rambler, No. g. 
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tiſh literature, capital author of his age, and the great- 
eſt man in Europe *!!! 

We are by our occupations, education, and ha- 
© bits of life, divided almoſt into different ſpecies, 
£ whoregard one another for the moſt part with ſcorn 
and malignity 4.” The Doctor is himſelf a proof, 
that a man may look upon almoſt all of his own pro- 
feſſion with ſcorn and malignity : So that between his 
precept and his practice, the world ſeems bad enough. 
But I hope every heart revolts at this groſs inſult on 
the characters of mankind. He brings as an inſtance 
the averſion which ſubſiſts between ſoldiers and ſailors. 
There no doubt have been jealouſtes and bloodſhed 
between theſe two claſſes of men, but the ſame acci- 
dents fall out more frequently between ſoldiers them- 


ſelves. The ſcorn and malignity of admirals ſeldom af- 


fect any line of ſervice but their own, His captain 
of foot , who ſaw no danger in a ſea-fight was a fool, 
and juſt ſuch a ſpeimen of Engliſh officers, as the Doc- 
tor himſelf is of Engliſh travellers. Our repulſe at 
Carthagena was not owing to an antipathy between 
the common men. Our late victory at Savannah proves 
with what ardour they can unite. The Doctor has 


inſulted almoſt every order of ſociety. 


Coblers with coblers ſmoke away the night, 
Even players in the common cauſe, unite. 
AvuTHors alone with more than mortal rage, 
Eternal war with brother authors wage $. 


© To raiſe eſteem we muſt benefit others,“ is an af. 


ſertion advanced in the ſame page. But the Doctor, 
if he knows any thing, muſt know that e/teem is often 
felt for an enemy. We value for his courage or in- 
genutty the man who never heard our name, or who 
would not give a guinea to ſave us from perdition. 
We can eſteem the hero who butchers nations, and 


the pedant who perplexes truth. Marlborough's a- 
varice led him to continue the continental war, till 


E he 
* Vide the life of Garrick by Mr Davies. 


+ Rambler, No. (Go. f Ibid. 65 Churchill's Apology. . 
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( 36 ) 
'he had laid the great- foundation of our public debt, 
He was deteſted as much as any general now in Eng- 
land, and yet © he was ſo great a man (ſaid one of 
© his enemies) that I have forgot his faults.” Poſte- 
rity, while they ſuffer for his baſeneſs, pay the due 
tribute of eſteem to his genius and intrepidity. 
In every point of view this maxim is © the baſeleſs 
© fabrick of a viſion.“ And what had ſo far obumbra- 
| ted the Rambler's powers of ratiocination, it. is not eaſy 
to gueſs, We ſometimes feel it impoſſible to eſteem 
even our benefactor. I have received obligations 
* (faid Chatterton) without being obliged.” And of 
i conſequence, his benefactors had forfeited his eſteem. 
| The father of Britiſh literature has in forty other pla- 
ces contradicted his own words. He has proved that 
eſteem is involuntary, and that benefits do not al- 
ways procure it.” | | 
; lhe Doctor ſays, That Cowley having, when ve- 
j e xy young, read Spenſer, became 7rrecoverablya poet &. 
l And he adds a remarkthat ſhows his good ſenſe : Such 
are the accidents which, ſometimes remembered, 
| and ſometimes perhaps forgotten, yxoDUCE that 
particular deſignation of mind and propenſity for 
* ſome certain ſcience or employment, which is com- 
| * monly called genius. The true genius 1s a mind of 
| © large general powers, accidentally determined to ſome 
| particular direction. The great painter of the pre- 
l © ſent age had the firſt ſondneſs for his art excited by 
; _ ©. 2 peruſal of Richardſon's treatiſe.” This drawling 
5 . Ne definition 
i e Vide Life of Cowley. His impreſſions had been very flig}:t, for 
| Cowley has nothing of the melody, or magnificence of the Fairy 
Queen. Of its great author we know little but that he was praifed, 
and neglected, unfortunate, and poor; and, from his epitaph, that 
hie died young. His ſubjrét is not happy, his words are often ob- 
ſolete, and his ſtanza can hardly pleaſe us long. But we may pre · 
ſume that he wanted leiſure to ſtudy the great models of antiquity: 
That he wanted that trarquillity of mind fo requiſite to the ſucceſs 
of a poet: And that his defects are 'owing to the bad taſte of his 
age, and the hardſhips of his life. Had he lived longer, and had he 
enjoyed that competence which a prudent ſhoehlack ſeldom fails to 
enjoy, dpenſer would. have been ſecond in fame to Shakeſpeare only. 
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8 | 
definition contradicts common ſenſe. Does the Doctor 
mean that Cowley would have become a painter by pe- 
ruſing Richardſon ? or that Reynolds would have be- 
come a poet by peruſing Spenſer ? This is the clear 
inference from his words, and its abſurdity is too 
evident for detection, and too groſs for aggrava- 
tion &.“ At this rate Garrick might have eclipſed 
Newton, and Voltaire defeated Frederick. Plato 
poſſeſſed © a mind of large general powers.“ He read 
Homer, He wrote verſes, and he found that he could 
not be a poet. The Doctor himſelf has large gene- 
ral powers;* but he could never have been made a 
decent dancing maſter. Marcel might have broke his 
heart, before his pupil had acquired three ſteps of 2 
minuet. In his dictionary the Doctor, without a word 
of accidental determination, defſines genius to be ; dif» 
poſition of nature, by which any one is qualified for 
ſome peculiar employment.“ And here I cannot 
help adding, that the great painter' has by ſtepping 
out of his own line, diſcovered the narrowneſs of e- 
ven a great man's knowledge. He affirms 4, That 
ſcarce a poet from Homer down: to Dryden ever felt his 
fire diminiſhed merely by his advance in years. .; "There is 
nothing more abſurd, ſays Cicero, than what we hear 
aſſerted by ſome of the philoſophers. Even in paint- 
ing, the Preſident's own profeſſion, that rule does 
not hold. Cellini tells us, that Michael Angelo's ge- 
nius decayed with years; and he ſpeaks of it as com- 
mon to all artiſts. His notion was perhaps grafted 
5 4 575 5 on 
Dr Johnſon on Cymbeline. The ſame ſentiment is ſtarted in 
his account of Pope, To the particular ſpecies of excellence men 
are directed, not by an aſcendant planet, or predominant humour, 
but by the firſt book which they read, ſome early converſation 
* which they heard, or ſome accident which excited ardovr and e- 
+ mulation.*—The Doctor is in this paſſage cenſuring Pope's igno- 
rance of human nature—while his own marvellous and extreme ttu. 
pidity makes him almoſt beneath cenſure; The reader will nor re- 
alize Monteſquieu's remark, That when we attempt to prove things 
fo evident we are ſure never io convince. | | 
Tf Annual Regitter 1779, Part II. p. 148. I abridge his words, 
but give their full meaning, 5 | | 
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6369 
on an opinion of the Doctor's about the durability of 
Waller's genius *. But Waller was a feeble poet; 


he never had a genius, ſo that we need not wonder 


he never loſt it. All his verſes are hardly worth one 
of Dr Johnſon's imitations of Juvenal. 

Rowe (the famous tragic poet) © ſeldom moves ei. 
ther pity or terror . Paradiſe Loſt is a work which 
© the reader admires, and lays down, and forgets ts 
© take up again , But Rowe's Lucan, which is v 
little read, the Doctor pronounces to be one of the 
« greateſt productions of Engliſh poetry. Dr Johnſon's 
ſycophants have aſſerted, that in the walks of cri- 
* ticiſm and biography he has long been without a ri- 


© val.” And they are no doubt willing to ſupport 
their idol in his infamous aſſertion, that Swift excites 


neither ſurpriſe nor admiration 8. The Doctor's diſ- 

rd for the unanimous ſentiments of mankind of- 
ten excites ſurprize, but never admiration. Let us 
here apply his own obſervation, that there is often 
found in commentaries a ſpontaneous: train of in- 
< vective and contempt, more eager and venemous 
than is vented by the moſt furious controvertiſt in 


politics, againſt whom he is hired to defame . We 


may illuſtrate the Rambler's remark by his own exam- 
ple: Theobald, a man of narrow comprehenſion, 
* and ſmall acquiſitions, with no native and intrinſick 
« ſplendour of genius, with little of the artificial light 
© of learning—his contemptible oſtentation I have 
frequently concealed J.“ The definer of a fiddleſtick 
proceeds thus : © I have in ſome places ſhewn him, as 
he would have ſhewn himſelf for the reader's diver- 
« ſion, that the inflated emptineſs of ſome notes ma 
< juſtify or excuſe the contraction of the reſt.— 
The advocate for tenderneſs and decorum goes on to 
tell us, that Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, 
thus mean and FaITHLESs, thus petulant and oſten- 
* tatious, by the good luck of having Pope for his 
Rs. ns Ee TN ____ © enemy, 
* Life of Waller. + Life of Rowe, 
1 Life of Milton. Life of Swift. 
Preface to Shakeſpeare, © Ibid, 
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enemy, has eſcaped, and eſcaped alone with repu- 


tation from this undertaking. So eaſily is he prai- 
« ſed whom no man can envy &.“ How does it a 

pear that Theobald was weak and ignorant? The 
Doctor himſelf had in the preceding page told us, 
that © he (Theobald) collated the antient copies, and 
« rectified many errors. This aſſertion our author, 
with his wonted conſiſtency, has flatly contradicted 
in the very next line. What little he (Theobald) 
did was commonly right.” Has the Doctor addu- 
ced, or has he attempted to adduce evidence, that 
Theobald was mean and faithleſs, or what provoca- 
tion had he to load this man's memory with ſuch in- 
jurious epithets ? His burſt of vulgarity can reflect 
diſgrace on nobody but himſelf. It is evident, tho? 


obald as an object of envy ; yet he is obliged to con- 
feſs that Theobald eſcaped, and eſcaped alone, with 
reputation, from the taſk of amending Shakeſpeare. 
In aſſigning a reaſon for this applauſe of Theobald, 
Dr Johnſon pays a very poor compliment to the pe- 
netration of the public, for ſurely to combat a wri- 
ter of ſo much merit and popularity as Pope, was not. 
the plaineſt road to eminence in the literary world. 
In his (Shakeſpeare's) tragic ſcenes there is always 
* ſomething wanting NO f- In his comic ſcenes he 
* is ſeldom very ſucceſsful, when he engages his cha- 
* racers in recrprocations of ſmartneſs, and conteſts of 
* farcaſms ; their ideas are commonly groſs, and their 
« pleaſantry licentious.“ This accuſation is cruel and 
unjuſt, as all the world knows already. But a great 
part of that preface is an incoherent jumble of re- 
proach and panegyrick . If any thing can be yet 
more faulty than what we have juſt now ſeen, it is 
what follows: Whenever he (Shakeſpeare) —— 


* Preface to Shakeſpeare. 


+ * He has ſcenes of undoubted and perpetual excellence.“ Ibid. 
Is there not ſome inconſiſtency in theſe various aſſertions, 


- 


others. ; 


he thinks proper to deny it, that he conſidered The- 


t See in the ſame ſiyle his obſervations on Prior, Akenfide, and 
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* his invention, or ſtrains his faculties *, the offspring 
of his throes is tumour (i. e. puffy deur 4), mean- 
* neſs, tediouſneſs, and obſcurity. His declamations or 
© ſet ſpeeches are commonly cold and weak.” The ſet 
ſpeeches (as the Doctor elegantly terms them) of Pe- 
truchio, of Jacques, of Wolſey, and of Hamlet, are 
perhaps neither cold nor weak. The concluſion of 
this period'is worthy of ſuch a beginning ; he men- 
tions certain attempts from which Shakeſpeare ſel- 
dom eſcapes without the pity or reſentment of his 
reader.” The Doctor himſelf is an object of pity, 
Shakeſpeare has been in his grave near two centuries 
---His life was innocent-«-His writings are immortal. 
To feel reſentment againſt ſo great a man becauſe his 
works are not every where equal, is an idea highly 
becoming the generoſity of Dr Johnſon. | 
What truth, moral or political,“ is promoted by 
telling us, that, when Thomſon came to London, His 
ſt want was a pair of ſhoes ; that Pope © wore a kind 
© of fur doublet, under a ſhirt of very coarſe warm 
© linen, with fine fleevesf; and a long firing of ſuch 

tireſome and diſguſting trifles, which make his narra- 
tive ſeem ridiculous. Had Dr Johnſon been Pope's 
apothecary, we would certainly have heard of the 
frequency of his pulſe, the colour of his water, and 

the quantity of his ſtools. 

Though Pope ſeemed angry when a dram was 
© offered him, he did not forbear to drink it $.* And 
Who the Devil cares whether he did or not? The 
Doctor needed hardly to have told us, that his pet- 
ty pecuharities were communicated by a female do- 
© meſtic ;*' for no gentleman would have confeſſed 

that they came within the reach of his obſeryation. 
The truly illuſtrious author of the RAMBLER, has 
OS | IG exerted 
Quere. Did ever Shakeſpeare, or any other man, compoſe a 
fiogle page, or even a fingle line, on any ſubject, without either 
firaining his faculties, or at leaſt ſoliciting his invention. It is very 
22 that the Doctor did not ſuſpect the full extent of his es: 
s + Vide Dictionary. f Life of Pope. $ Ibid, , 


0 


891 


in order to convince us, that never were penury of 

knowledge and vulgarity of ſentiment ſo happily diſ- 
« ouiſed,” as in Pope's Eflay on Man. For this pur- 
poſe, the Doctor celebrates the character of Crouſaz, 
hoſe intentions © were always right, his opinions 
were ſolid, and his religion pure *.“ In oppofition 
o ſuch authorities, let us hear the great and immor- 
al citizen of Geneva. | 

M. de Crouſaz has lately given us a refutation of 
the ethic epiſtles of Mr Pope, which I have read; 
but it did not pleaſe me. I will not take upon me 
to ſay, which of theſe two authors is in the right; 
but I am perſuaded, that the book of the former. 
will never excite the reader to do any one virtuous 
action, whereas our zeal for every thing great and geod 
is awakened by that of PorE +. 

The Eſſay on Man, he ſays, © affords an egregious 
inſtance of the predominance of genius, the 2 1A | 
ſplendour of imagery, and the ſeductive powers T 
eloquence. The reader feels his mind full, though 
he learns NoTHING ; and when he meets it in its 
new array, no longer knows the talk of his mother, 
and his nurſe f.* If the converſations of Dr John- 
on's mother and his nurſe were equal to Mr Pope's 
erſes, it is a pity the Doctor had not preſerved them. 
e could hardly have ſpent his time ſo well. And it 
s 2 wonder that with ſo many rare opportunities 
f improvement, the Doctor has never yet eclipſed 
is nurſe, Voltaire pronounces Pope's Eſſay to be 
ne fineſt didactick poem in the world, and he would 
o doubt have replied to the Doctor's objections in 
hat tone of contempt with which the Doctor replied , 
o ſome of his— Theſe are the petty cavils of petty 
inds $.* 

In the Eſſay on Man ! ſo little was any evil tenden- 
cy diſcovered, that, as innocence is unſuſpicious, 

| = * many 

* Pope's life. + Eloiſa, Letter 83. { Pope's life. 

$ Preface to Shakeſpearc, EE 


&verted his venemous eloquence, through ſeveral pages, 
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| ( 42 ) 
© many read it for a manual of piety *; - and will con- 
tinue to read it, when the cavils of Dr Johnſon are 
forgotten or deſpiſed. 

* He (Pope) nurſed in his mind a fooliſh diſeſteem 
of Kings.” And again. He gratified that ambiti. 
< ous petulance with which he affected to inſult the 
© great +. 

Dr Johnſon himſelf is by no means remarkable for 
his reſpect to the great. In the preface to his folio 
Dictionary, he tells us, that it was written © without 
© any patronage of the great,” which is a miſtake ; for 
he had publiſhed a pamphlet, ſome years before, 
wherein he acknowledges, that Cheſterfield had pa- 

tronized him; and why the Doctor ſhould retract his 

own words, it is hard to ſay; for Cheſterfield continued 
his friend to the laſt; and ſuch a man was very like- 
ly the ſtrongeſt ſpoke in the Doctor's wheel. But his 
Lordſhip is now dead, and the Doctor is always and 
eminently grateful. 
It has been maintained by ſome, who love to talk of 
* what they do not know, that paſtoral is the mo/? antient 
poetry.“ But in the next period, © paſtoral poetry 
as the firſ{ employment of the human imagination. 
The Doctor, therefore, by his own account, is one 
of thoſe, wwho love to talk of (and what is yet worſe, to 
aſſert) what they do not know. In North America, the 
natives have no conception of paſtoral life among 
themſelves, and their poetry, ſuch as it is, hath no 
relation to that ſtate of ſociety. 

Paſtoral poetry is generally pleaſing, becauſe it 
< entertains the mind with repreſentations of ſcenes, 
familiar to almoſt every imagination, and of which 
all can equally judge whether they are well deſcri- 
© bed, or not 8. | | 

This period is ſo cloſely interwoven with nonſenſe, 
that it will take ſome pains to diſentangle it. Rural 
ſcenes are not familiar to almſt every imagination. In 
England half the people are ſhut up in large 8 

| And 
* Pope's life, + Ibid. ? Rambler, No. 36. F Ibid. 
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and ſuch 1s the groſs ignorance of ſome of them, that 
an old woman in London once aſked, whether potatoes 
grew' on trees. Neither is every man an equal judge 
even of what 1s familiar to him. Obſerve how the 
Rambler confounds the diſtinction between a/, and 
almoſt every. The whole number is in the ſame {ti'e 
© At this time a long courſe of oppoſition to Sir 


Robert Walpole had filled the nation with clamovrz 


« for liberty, of which no man felt the want, and 
with care for liberty which was not in danger * 


No man was more violent than Dr Johnſon in a- 


buſing Walpole. We have already ſeen ſome of thoſe 

litical abb which at this hour deform the 
Doctor's Dictionary. His late zeal for government 
could ariſe from ſelf intereſt only. And to take his 
own words, he comes under ſuſpicion as a wre'ch hi- 
red to vindicate the late meaſures of the Court f. tie ac- 
cuſes Milton as a tool of authority, as a forger hired 
to aſſaſſinate the memory of Charles I. Theſe char- 
ges came with a very bad grace from the Rambler. 


They are long ſince refuted in a ſeparate publication, 


and yet they will be reprinted i in every future edition 
of his book. 

Will any man be the wiſer, the better, or the mer- 
rier, by reading what follows Lyttleton was his 
* (Shenſtone's) neighbour, and his rival, whoſe em- 
« pire, ſpacious and opulent, looked with diſdain on 
the petty late that appeared behind it. For a while 
the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell their ac- 

* quaintance of the little fellow that was trying to make 


. © himſelf admired ; but when by degrees the Lea- 


© ſowes forced themſelves into notice, they took care 
© to defeat the curiolity which they could not ſup- 
* preſs, by conducting their viſitants perverſely to 
* inconvenient points of view, 2220 introducing them 
ä * at 
* Thomfon's life. 
+ The author has no intention here to diſſeminate political opi- 
nions—His only meaning is to prove, that /o-:2body has neither prin» 
ciple, gor confiſtency, nor ſhame, 


— 
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© at the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception ; 

injuries of which Shenſtone would heavily com- 

< plain *.“ The paragraph cloſes with a deep obſer. 
vation. | 

As the Doctor's own aſſociates + have lamented 
the exiſtence of this beautiful and important paſſage, 
1 have only to ſay, that Poor Lyttleton (as the Doctor 
calls him) patronized Fieldihg, and that the Rambler 
patronizes William Shaw: '1 hat his Lordſhip. was an 
elegant writer : That he did not adopt Johnſon's 
new words: 'That Lexiphanet was dedicated to him: 
That he was a great and an amiable man: And that 
he is dead. 

With all his affectation of hard words, the Doctor 
becomes at once intelligible when he wiſhes to repro- 
bate a rival genius, or inſult the aſhes of a benefactor, 
In defiance of Addiſon, and a thoufand other allo 
fellows, he aſſerts that Milton both in proſe and 
verſe — as his ſtile by a-perver/ſe and pedantict 
0 rinciple 3 | | * | 

Speaking of Mr Walmſley, he ſays, At this 
© man's table 1 enjoyed many chearful and agreeable 
© hours, with companions ſuch as are not often to be 
© found.—l am not able to name a man of equal 

knowledge. He never received my notions with 
contempt. He was one of the firſt friends whom li- 
< terature procured me,—and I hope that at leaſt my 
c gratitude made me,worthy of his notice. It may be 
© doubted whether a day now paſles, in which I have 
© not ſome advantage from his friendſhip 8.“ But then, 
He was a Wais with ALL the virulence and male- 
© volence of his party.“ This is a moſt beautiful con- 
cluſion; and quite in the Doctor's ſtile. His accuſa- 
tion is incredible. A monſter, ſuch as he draws here, 
can ſeldom deform exiſtence, 

We are told that at St Andrews Cardinal Bea- 

| | | ton 
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Life of Shenſtone. + Gentleman's Magazine, 
+ Vide life of Milton, $ Life of Smith. 
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ton © was murdered by the ruftans of Reformation “. 
And yt ſeems ta be the faſhion of the day, to cen- 
ſure that action. Yet it is allowed on all hands that 
Wiſhart's doctrine, in ſpite of its incomprehen/ibilities, 
was better than Popery—that Beaton, a profligate u- 
ſurping Prieſt, had committed every human vice 
that, without civil authority, he dragged our Apoſtle 
to the ſtake and that his avowed delign was to ex- 
pell or exterminate the whole Proteſtant party. Had 
the Cardinal been permitted to complete his plan, we 
durſt not at this day have diſputed, Whether it is 
© better to worſhip a piece of rotten wood +4, or 
throw it in the fire?” It is therefore evident that to 
kill this tyrant was highly proper and laudable. We 
may juſt as well cenſure the centurion wha ſlew Ca- 
ligula. When a philoſopher, who truly deſerves that 
title, was once in converſation reprobating Melvil, 
he was interrupted by this ſimple queſtion, Whether 
if his own antagoniſt had conducted him to the ſtake, 
he would not have pardoned a pupil for avenging his 
blood? I would moſt certainly,” he replied, and ſuch 
muſt be the real ſentiments of all men, whatever they 
may chuſe to print. When we attempt to hide the 
feelings of nature, that we may ſupport a favourite 


ſyſtem, we never fail to become ridiculous. In this 


age and nation, if a magiſtrate ſhall riſe above the 
law; if he rob us of life with the moſt barbarous ex- 
ulation; if his guilt equal whatever hiſtory hath re- 
corded ; if he want nothing but the purple and the 
legions to rival Domitian, the voice of nature will 
be heard. The brave will rejet ſuch unmanly, 
ſuch fatal refinements of ſpeculation. Like Hamb- 
den and Melvil, they will ſtand forth in defence of 
themſelves, and their poſterity. They will re- 
heve their fellow citizens from temporal perdition. 
They will drive inſolence and injuſtice from the ſeat 
of power, They will exult in danger, and ruſh to 


revenge or death. They will plunge their "Rn 
e 


* Tour, p. 8. 1zmo edit. + The Crucifx - Gulliver's Travels. 
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the heart of their oppreſſor; or they will teach him, 
like Charles, to atone upon the ſcaffold for the tears. 
and the blood of his people ; and while in the eyes of 
their countrymen, they read their glory *, they will 
perhaps reflect with a ſmile, that ſome ſlaviſh pedant, 
ſome penſioned traitor to the rights of mankind, is 
one day to mark them out as objects of public deteſ- 
tation +. 9510. | 
The theatre, when it is under any other directi- 
on, is peopled by ſuch characters as were never 
teen, converſing in a language which was never 
heard, upon topics which will never ariſe in the 
commerce of mankind, —Upon every other ſtage 
the univerlal agent is love, by whoſe power all 
good and evil is diſtributed, and every action quick- 
ered or retarded. Jo bring a lover, a lady and a 
rival into the fable; to entangle them in contradic- 
tory obligations, perplex them with oppoſitions of 
intereſt, and harraſs them with violence of deſires 
inconſiſtent with each other; to make them meet in 
rapture, and part in agony; to fill their mouths 
with hyperbolical joy, and outrageous ſorrow; to 
diſtreſs them as nothing human ever was diſtreſſed; 
to deliver them as nothing human ever was deli- 
ver ed, is the buſineſs of a modern dramatiſt, For 
„this 
* © And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes.“ Gray's ELxx. 
+ On this ſubje& nothing liberal could be expected from Dr 
Johnſon, who, in ſpite of his murmurs about Exciſe, and his actual 
beucvolence in private life, has always been the firm advocate of op- 
preſſi n. His project of hiring the Cherokees to maſſacre the North 
Americans (vide ſupra p. 32) may ſerve to inform us what he himſelf 
would have done, had he been ſeated in the ſaddlewof authority. But 
what ſhall be ſaid for ſome Scottiſh hiſtorians who have adopted the ſame 
ideas ? One of them tells us, that Beaton had prepared a lift of 
three hundred and fixty of the leaders of the Proteſtant party, whoſe 
lives and fortunes were to be ſacrificed to the rapacity and the pride 
of this ambitious prelate. Yet he pronounces the killing of ſuch a 
danyerous monſter to be a moſt execrable deed. He dwells with ſtu- 
died exultation on the execution of Charles I: but if our King really 
deferred his fate, Was not Beaton by many degrees more criminal? 
An author can hardly ſpend his time worſe, than in writing ta flat- 
ter the prejudices, and to corrupt the common ſenſe of the world. 
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(4) 
this probability is violated, life is miſrepreſented, and 
language is depraved *.“ The weakeſt of Dr John- 
on's admirers will bluſh in reading this pafſage. He 
ery fairly denies every degree of merit, to every dra- 
atic writer, of every age or nation, Shakeſpeare a- 
one excepted. What can be more ridiculous than this? 
Every man finds his mind more ſtrongly ſeized 
by the tragedies of Shakeſpeare than of any other 
writer; others pleaſe us by particular ſpeeches, but 
he always makes us anxious for the event, by. exci- 
ting reſtleſs. and unquenchable 4 curioſity, and com- 
pelling him that reads his work to read it through ]. 
But the Doctor overthrows all this within a few pa- 
ges, for Shakeſpeare has perhaps not one play, which 
if it were now exhibited as the work of a cotempo- 
rary writer, would be heard ts the concluſion 8. The 
ambler cannot always ſuppreſs his thorough con- 
empt for the taſte of the public. He no doubt laughs 
nternally at their folly in admiring him. 


I proceed to the Doctor's Engliſh Dictionary, and 
all begin with quoting the remarks already made 
y a judicious friend, on this ſubject, | 

* Among the many foibles of the human race, we 
may juſtly reckon this to be one, that when they 
have once got any thing really uſeful, they apply it 
in all caſes, proper or improper, till at laſt they 


make it quite ridiculous. Nothing can poſſibly be 


more uſeful than a juſt and accurate definition, be- 
* cauſe by this only we are able to diſtinguiſh one 
thing from another. It is obvious, however, that 
in definitions wwe ought always to define a thing leſs 
* known, by one which 1s more ſo, and thoſe things which 
are known to every body, neither can be defined, nor 
| © ought 


\ ® Preface to Shakeſpeare. 

Quere. What is wnguenchable curioſity ? and how can a play 
excite curioſity which cannot be fatisfied by its concluhon } 

+ Preface to Shakeſpeatc. y Ibid. 
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* ought we to attempt a definition of them at all; becauſt 
* we muſt either explain them by themſelves, or by ſane 
thing leſs known than themſelves, both of which gin 
our definitions the moſt ridiculous air imaginable. 
A certain right reverend gentleman, not many 
miles from Edinburgh, and whom, out of my great 
regard for the cloth, I put in the firſt place, gave 
* the following definition of a thief. © A thief,” ſay; 
he, my friends, is a man of a thieviſh diſpoſition.” 
* Now though this definition is ſomewhat imperfe& 
* for a thief alſo exerts that thievi/h diſpoſition which 
ö lurks in his breaſt, 1 intend to take it for my mode 
on account of its great conformity to many of the 
definitions given by the moſt celebrated authors.--l 
remember to have ſeen in one of the Reviews a de. 
© finition of Nature, which began in the following 
manner. Nature is that innate celeſtial fire.”-- 
The reſt has in truth eſcaped my memory, thougl 
I remember the Reviewers indecently compared it 
to the following lines, which they ſay were a de. 
* ſcription of a dog-filh, — 
Aod his eyacyations - 
Were made & parte poſt. 
NI ppb hep ways fo-hary 
© In Latin though I ſpeak 'em, 
* Their meaping in plain Eogliſh is, 
« He made pure Album Cræcum. 


* This definition rather goes a ſtep beyond that of 
© the clergyman, as it explains the words a parte put 
© by Album Græcum, which are more obſcure than the 
former, and neither of which, out of my great re- 
* gard to decency, I chooſe to tranſlate.--- Whether 
Dr Johnſon compoſed his dictionary, after hearing 
© the above-mentioned clergyman's ſermon, or not, 
I cannot tell, but he ue very much to have ta- 
ken him for his model, even though the ſaid cler. 
« gyman was a Preſbyterian, and Dr Johnſon has an 
< averſion at Preſbyterians. Thus, when he tells 
* us, that /hort is not long, and that lang is not ſbort, he 
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certainly might as well have told us that a thief is a 
man of a thieviſh diſpoſition. I am ſurpriſed indeed 
how the intellects of a human creature could be 
obſcured by pedantry, and the love of words, to 
ſuch a degree, as to inſert this diſtinction in a book, 
pretended to be written for the inſtruction and be- 
nefit of ſociety, Much more am I ſurpriſed how 
the authors of all dictionaries of the Engliſh lan- 
e have followed the ſame ridiculous plan, as if 
they had poſitively intended to make their books 
as little valuable as poſſible. Nay, I am almoſt 
tempted to think, that the readers have a natural 
inclination to peruſe nonſenſe, and cannot be ſatis- 
fied without a conſiderable quantity of that ingre- 
gredient in every book which falls into their hands. 
Long and bort are terms merely relative, and which 
every body knows; to explain them therefore by 
one another, is to explain them by themſelves. But 
beſides this ridiculous way of explaining a thing by 
itſelf, pedants, of whom we may juſtly reckon Dr 
Johnſon the Prince, have fallen upon a moſt inge- 
« nious method of explaining the Englifh by the 7 ” 
tin, or ſome other language ſtill further beyond the 
reach of vulgar ken. Thus, when Dr Johnſon de- 
« fines fire, he tells us it is the 1gneous element. To 
vater (the verb) he tells us, is to irrigate, by which 
no doubt we are greatly ediſied. To do is to prac- 
* tiſe, and to prafliſe is to do, &. 
hell But the moſt curious kind of definitions are theſe 
re-M* cenigmatical ones of our author, by which he in- 
ger duſtriouſly prevents the reader from knowing the 
ng meaning of the words he explains. Thus, the hair 
ot, he tells us is one of the common feguments of the 
ta · ¶ body; but this will not diſtinguiſh it from the ſkin, 
er · and ſhews the extreme poverty of judgment under 
zu! which the Doctor laboured, when he could not 
point out the diſtinguiſhing mark between the hair 
he and ſkin. A dog is a domeſtic animal remarka- 
M“ bly various in his ſpecies,” but this does not di- 
| ſtinguiſh 


500% 


© ſtinguiſh him, except to natural hiſtorians, from: 
* cow, a ſheep, or a hog; for of theſe there are al 
© different breeds. or ſpecies. A cat is “ a domeſtic 
ct animal that catches mice ;” but this may be ſaid of 
© an owl, or a dog; for a dog will catch mice if he 
_ © ſees them, though he does not watch for them as a 
cat does. Nay, if we happen to overlook the word 
animal, or not to underſtand it, we may miſtake 
the cat for a mouſe-· trap. The earth, according to 
< our learned author, is the element diſtin from 
e fire, air, or water” but this may be light or e. 
© lefricity as well as earth.---Air is the element en. 
* compaſling the terraqueous globe; but an un- 
© learned reader would be very apt to miſtake this 
for the ocean, &c. | 

When the Doctor comes to his /earned definitions, 
© he outdoes, if poſſible, his cenigmatical ones. Net- 
« work is © any thing reticulated or decuſſated at equal 
ce diſtances.” A hoſe is the prominence on the face 
« which is the organ of ſcent, and the emunctory of 
ce the brain.”---The heart is “the muſcle which by 
« its contraction and dilatation propells the blood 
et through the courſe of circulation, and is therefore 
“ conſidered as the ſource of vital motion.“ Now 
< let any perſon conſider for whom ſuch ſtrange de- 
«* finitions can poſſibly be intended. To give inſtruc- 
tion to the ignorant they certainly are not deſign- 
© ed; neither can they give ſatisfaction to the learn- 
© ed, becauſe they are not accurate. The noſe, for 
* inſtance, he ſays is the emunctory of the brain; but 
© every anatomiſt knows that it performs no ſuch of- 
fice, neither hath the noſe any communication with 
the brain, but by means of its nerves.---Yet this 
$ dictionary is reckoned the beſt Engliſh one extant, 
What then muſt the reſt be; or what ſhall we think 
© of thoſe who miſtake a book, ſtuffed with ſuch ſtu- 
pid aſſemblages of words, for a learned compoſition ? 
© Definitions undoubtedly are neceſſary, but not 
* ſuch as give us no information, or lead us aſtray. 
| Neither 


6 


Neither can any thing ſhew the ſagacity, or ſtrengtli 
of judgment, which a man poſſeſſes, more clearly 
than his being able to define exactly what he ſpeaks 
© about ; while ſuch blundering deſcriptions as theſe, 
above quoted, ſhew nothing but the Doctor's inſig- 
« nificance &. 

That the courteous reader may be qualified to judge 


for himſelf, I ſhall now inſert a variety of quotations | 


from this wonderful, amazing, admirable, aſtoniſh- 
ing, incomparable, immortal, and inimitable book. 
Too much cannot be ſaid in its praiſe. I ſhall howe- 
yer let it ſpeak for itſelf. Every page, indeed, is fo 
pregnant with ſuperexcellent beauties, that in ſelect- 
ing them, the critic's ſituation reſembles that of the 
ſchoolman's aſs between two bundles of hay ; his on- 
ly difficuly is where to begin. The pious hutband 
of Bathſheba had aſked What is Man?” But let it 
be told in Rome, and publiſhed in the ſtreets of Pa- 
ris, to the honour of the Engliſh nation, that her 
Frome philoſopher has received 3ool. a-year for in- 
orming us that— | 
Max is a Human being. 2. Not a woman. 3. Not 
a boy. 4. Net @ beaſt. Woman. The female of 
the human race.“ Boy. 1. A male child; not 
a girl. 2. One in the ſtate of ade ?,. Girl. A 
young woman or child.” (Female Child he ſhould 
| have ſaid.) Damſel. A young gentlewoman; a 
wench ; a country laſs.” Laſs. * A girl; a maid; 
A young woman.“ Wench. *© 1. A young wo- 
man. 2. A young woman in contempt. 3. A itrum- 
pet.“ Strumpet. A whore, a proſtitute.” Whore, 
£ 1. A woman who converles unlawfully with men; 
a fornicatreſs ; an adultreſs; a ſtrumpet. 2. a pro- 
* ſtitute 3 a woman who receives men for money.” 
To whore, v. . (from the noun) © To converſe un- 
* lawtully with the other ſex,” To whore, v. 4. To 
* corrupt with regard to chaſtity, Whoredom, / 
(from whore) Fornication,' (Here follow ſeveral 
2:0 . other 
Weekly Mirror, No. 12. 
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other definitions on the ſame pure ſubject, which e- 
very body underſtands as well as Dr Johnſon.) Young, 
« Being in the firſt part of life. Not old.” Voungſter, 
younker. * A young perſon.” (I paſs by fer other ar- 
ticies, about youthful compounded of youth and full, 
&c &c. becauſe young people are in no danger of 
thinking themſelves old.) Yuck, /, (Jocten, Dutch.) 
© Itch,” Old. Paſt the middle part of life; not 
young; not new; ancient; not modern. OF op. 
Long ago; from ancient times.” Hum, interj. A 
* ſound implying doubt and deliberation, Shakeſpeare.” 
Fiddlefaddle, /. (a cant word) Trifles.“ Fiddletad- 
dle, @. © Trifling ; giving trouble.” 

——- His own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 

am is himſelf the true ſublime he draws. ) 


Fiddler, / (from fiddle.) A muſician, one that plays 
upon a fiddle.“ Here follow fiddleſtick, compound- 
ed of fiddle and ſtick, and warranted an Engliſh word 
by Hudibras ; and Fiddle-ſtring, /. (Fiddle and ſtring) 
© the ſtring of a fiddle. Arbuthnot.“ Sheep's eye. 4 
* modeſt and diffident look, ſuch as levers caſt at their 
* miſtreſſes.” Love. Lewdneſs.” And &h:rteen other 
explanations. Lovemonger. * One who deals in affairs 
© love.” (Beſides about twenty other articles con- 
cerning this ſubject of equal obſcurity and import- 
ance) Sweetheart. * A lover or miſtreſs.” Miſtreſs. 
A woman beloved and courted; a whore, a con- 
© cubine.” Wife. A woman that has a huſband.” 
A Runner. One who runs.“ Huſband. © The cor- 
relative to wife.“ Shrew. © A peeviſh, malignant, cla- 
* moraus, ſpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. Scold. 
© A clamorous, rude, mean, low, foul mouthed woman. 
Henpecked, a. (hen and pected) © Governed by the 
Wife.“ Strap. A narrow long lip of cloth or /ea- 
© ther, Whip. An inſtrument of correction tough 
© and yliant.“ Cuckingſtool, An engine invent- 
ed for the puniſhment of ſcolds and unquiet women.“ 
Cuckoldom. The ſtate of a cuckold: (Cuckold, / 
Cuckold, v. a. Cuckoldy, a. and Cuckoldmaker, / 

(compounded 
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( 53) 
(compounded of cuckold, and maler) I leave out, as 
the reader 1s, perhaps, already initiated in the myſte- 
ries of that ſubject.) Arſe, . The buttocks To 
hang an arſe. © To be tardy. ſluggiſh” Buttock. 
* The ramp, the part near the fail Rump. t. The 
* end of the backbone. 2. The buttocks.” Thimble. 
A metal cover by which women (yea and tayſors 


* too Doctor) ſecure their fingers from the needle.” 


Needle. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end to 
* pierce cloth, and perforated at the other to receive 
the thread.” Gunpowder. © The powder put into 
© guns to be fired” Maidenhead. Maidenhode. Mai— 
denhood. * Virginity, virgin purity, freedom from 
contamination.“ Oh, inter An exclamation de- 
© noting pain, ſorrow, or ſurpriſe.” Hope Hat 


* which gives Hops. The object of Hope? Fear. © i. 


Dread; horror; apprehenſion of danger, 2. Awe ; 
« dejection of mind. 3. Anxiety, ſolicitude, &c. 
Impatience. Heat of paſſion ; inability to ſuffer de- 
lay, eagerneſs. Virgin. 4 woman not a mother. 
Virginity. * Maidenhead ; unacquaintance with man.” 
Fart. Wind from behind. Suctling To fart. lo 
* break wind behind. Swift.” Marriage. The 
act of uniting a man and woman for life.“ Repent- 
ance. * Sorrow for any thing paſt.“ Kiſs. © Salute gi- 
ven by joining lips.“ Kiſſer. One that Kifles.” Lo 
piſs, v. n. To make water. L*Eftrange.* Piſs. /. 


(from the verb) Urine; animal water. Pope Piſs- 


burnt, a. Stained with urine.* Pedant. A man 
* vain of /ow knowledge.” 

Of theſe extracts, I ſuppoſe opinion is uniform. E- 
very man who reads them, reads them with con- 
tempt. To tell us that a man is not a bea/?, ſeems to 
be an inſult, rather than a definition. To ſay, that 
young is not old, and, that old is not young, of old, &c. 
is to ſay nothing at all. There is a medium; there is 
a ſtate between theſe periods of life. And his deſini- 


tionsconvey no meaning; for a man may be not old tho? 


he is wot young. Many articles, ſuch as Whoring, 
s whoremalter 
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Eq 3 
whoremaſter, whoremonger, whoriſhly, &c. are as in- 
decent, as they are impertinent. and ſeem only de- 
ſigned to divert ſchool boys Hum, Yuck, Fiddle, 
Fiddler, Fiddlefaddle. / Fiddlefaddle, a. Fiddleſtick, 
Fiddleſtring, Thimble, Needle, Gunpowder, Hope, 
O, and O---and Oh, and twenty-eight or thirty ex- 
planations of the particle on, are left without remark 
to the reader's penetration. Some are well enough 
acquainted with a maidenhead, and ſuch as are not, 
will be no wiſer by reading Dr Johnſon : For he fays, 
That it is vrrgimty; and that again is explained (like 
more than half the words in his book) by the word it 
explains. Neither can a maidenhead enſure freedom 
from pollution ; for a girl may be polluted, without 
loſing her maidenhead ; and on the other hand, the 
Doctor dare not ſay that a married woman is, for that 
reaſon, polluted. Love, he calls /ewdneſs, and he 
may as well ſay, that light is darkneſs. His admirers 
will anſwer, that he alſo gives the right meaning ; 
but let them tell, why he gave any beſides the right 
meaning, and why he collected ſuch a load of blun- 
ders into his book. Or ſince he did collect them. 
why he did not mark them down as wrong, For in 
the preface to his octavo, he tells us, that it is writ- 
ten for © explaining terms of ſcience But to ſelect 
twenty barbarous miſapplications of a word, is not 
explaining the word, but only confufton worſe con- 
founded, Indeed that whole preface 1s a piece of the 
moſt profound nonſenſe, which ever infulted the com- 
mon ſenſe of the world. A virgin, is a woman not & 
mother. But many wives, and many concubines too, 
have never propagated the ſpecies, though they had 
(as Othello fays) a thouſand times committed the act 
of ſhame From this literary chaos, a foreigner would 
be apt to imagine that they were virgins. 

+ Corking pin. A pin of the largeſt ſize.” 
* The part upon which we ſit. 
* ſubſtance.” Buttertooth. The 
tooth.“ Off, prep. * Not on.“ 


Bum. 


great broad fore- 
Potato. An / 
culent 


Butter. © An unctuous 
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culent root.” Turnip. A white eſculent root.“ Par- 
ey, A plant.“ Parſnep. A plant” Colliflower, 
Cauliflower.” Cauliflower. * A ſpecies of cabbage.” 
abbage. A plant.” Pit. © A hole in the ground.” 
in. A ſhort wire, with a ſharp point, and round 
head, uſed by women to faſten their cloaths.“ Plate. 
A ſmall ſhallow veſlel of metal (or of ſtone or wood 
Doctor) on which meat is eaten.“ Play. Not work.” 
oker. The iron bar with which men ſtir the fire.” 
ork. * Swine's fleſh unjal/ted.” (Here you may find 
orker, Porkeater, Porket, Porkling, with all their de- 
vations, definitions, and authorities.) Porridge, 
Food made by boiling meat in water.“ Porridge. 
dt, (porridze and pot) The pot in which meat is 
boiled for a family.“ Porriager, (from porridge) © a 
veſſel in which broth is eaten.” Part. Some thing 
leſs than the whole.” And thirteen other ramifications. 
ulſe. * Oſcillation ; vibration. Puff. A quick blaſt 
with the mouth.“ Vid. in ſame page, Pudding, /. 
om the Swed:/b, (which is a miſtake, for it is from 
e French boudin) Pudding Pie, from Pudding and 
ie, and Pudding-time, from Pudding and time. Pud- 
e, /. Puddle, v. a. & Puddly, &c. Shadew. O- 
hacity, darkneſs, Shade. Shade. The cloud or 
opacity made by interception of the light.“ Dark- 
ls, * Obſcarity, Umbrage.* Shadineſs, The ſtate 
of being ſhady ; umbrageouſneſs, Shady. Full of 
ade; MILDLY gloomy.” 

(No light, but rather darkneſs viſible.) 


Sevrenſcore. + Seven times twenty.“ Shadowy, 
Dark, opate.” To yawn. © To gape, to octate,” 
awn, . * Ofcitation, Hiatus. Yea Tes.“ Yes, 
A term of aſſirmation, the affirmative particle op- 
poſed to no.* See alſo in the ſame place, Veſt. Year. 
2 months.) Yeiterday, / The day laſt paſt, the next 
y befor2 to-day. Veſterday, ad. Yelternight, / 
ſternight, ad. Yet, con. Yet, ad Nine times ex. 


ained. Vent. A ſmall aperture; a hole; a ſpiracle.» 
ind. A fowing wave of air; flatulence ; windineſs. 
| Winker. 


( 56 ) 


Winker. One who winks.” To wink. To ſhy 
the eyes. | 

(No, Sir, unleſs you open them again directly.) 
Window. Ah aperture in a building by which ait 
© and light are intromitted.“ N. B. Almoſt the whole 
of the ſame page is daubed over with ſuch jargon, 
Said. Aforeſaid.” Scoundrel. A mean raſcal]; 
© low petty villain.” Raſcal. * A mean fellow; 
fcoundrel.“ Villain. © A wicked wretch.“ Wretch. 
< A miſerable mortal. No, ad. The word of refu- 
© fal. 2. The word of denial.” No, 3. 1. Not a 
ny; NONE. 2. No one; NONE: not any one.” (Had 
this word none altered its meaning, before the Doctot 
got to the end of the line?) Nobody. (No and bod) 
No one; not any one.” (See alſo Nod, v. a. Nod, / 
Nodder. Noddle. Noddy, &c.) None. 1. Not 
© one. 2. Not any. 3. Not other.“ Nothing. N. 
gation of being; not any thing,“ and ſeventeen other 
definitions. Afore. (a and fore) © before, nearer in 
place to any thing.” 

* There is a certain line, beyond which, if ridicul: 
attempts to go, it becomes itſelf ridiculous, and 
© there is a ſphere of criticiſm in that particular re. 
gion, in which, if thecritic plays his batteries on too 
© contempiible objects, he mnſt unavoidably depar! 
from his proper dignity, and muſt himſelf be an ob- 
ect of the raillery he would convey &.“ 

Hear THE DocToR oN Mus1c. 

Muſic. 1. The ſcience of h:rmonical ſounds. 2. In. 
* ſtramental, or vocal hormeony.” Harmony. Jull 
proportion of ſound.” Melody. Muſic ; harm 
©, of ſound.” Tune. Tune is a diverſity of notes put 
* together.” Locke, Milton, Dryden. Ilenour, /. A 
found in muſic.” | 

One requires little ſkill in muſic to fee that the 
Dector knows nothing of that ſcience. He confounds 
melody with harmony; the one conſiſting in a ſuccelli 
on of agreeable ſounds, and the other ariſing from co- 

| | exiſting 
* Monthly Review, on Dr Graham's Pindaricks. 
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exiſting ſounds. His account of a tune is curious. 
And we may ſay in his own ſtile, that his dictionary 
is *a diverſity of words put together.“ His nume- 
rous omiſſions on this head will neither afflit, nor 
ſurpriſe us; but we muſt be mortified and amazed 
to reflect on the partial and injurious diſtribution of 
fame. For his book exhibits in every page, perhaps 
without a ſingle exception, a variety of errors and 
abſurdities. They are clear to the darkeſt ignorance. 


it 


l. They are level to the loweſt underſtanding, and yet 
u. our language is exhauſted in praiſe of their au- 
v thor. Proms animis audiendum . 

a 


Poem. The work of a poet; a metrical compoſi- 
tion.“ Poet. © An inventor ; an author of fiction; 
© a writer of poems; one who writes in meaſure.” 
Poeteſs. * A fe poet.“ Poetry. Metrical compoſi- 
tion; the art or practice of writing poems. 2. Po- 
* ems, Poetical pieces.” To circumſcribe poetry by a 
DEFINITION will only ſhew the narrowneſs of the defi- 
wr . Tragedy. A dramatic repreſentation of a 
* ferrous action. Comedy. © A dramatic repreſentation 
* of the lig hter faults of mankind.% Eclogue. A pa- 
* ſtoral poem, ſo called, becauſe Virgil called his pa- 
* ſtorals eclogues.“ Tragic-comedy. * A drama com- 
o pounded of merry and ſerious events.” Farce. A 
TW dramatic repreſentation written without regularity.? 


OV: Llegy. © t. A mournful ſong. 2. A funeral ſong. 3. 

A ſhort poem, without points or turns.“ Idyl. A 
f ſmall ſhort poem.“ Epigram. A ſhort poem ter- 
n 


nminating in a point. Epic, a. Narrative; com- 
ful priſing narrations, not acted, but rehearſed. It is 
WF uſually ſuppoſed to be heroic.* Epiſtle. © A letter; 
P""Wand a letter again is an epiſtle.” Ode. A poem 
written to be ſung to muſic; a lyric poem.“ Bal- 
lad. A ſong,” Song. A poem to be modulated by 
the voice.” Catch. © A ſong ſung in ſucceſſion. 

believe that Dr Johnſon has written better verſes 
ban any man now alive in England. He is ſaid to * 
the 


* Dr Johnſon's life of Pope. 
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the firſt critic in that country, and therefore we had 
the higheſt reaſon to expect elegant entertainment and 
philoſophical inſtruction, when the poet and critic waz 
to ſpeak in his own character. 

But here, as in the reſt of this work, the native 
vigour of his mind ſeems entirely to leave him. We 
look around us in vain for the well known hand of 
the Rambler, for the ſenſible and feeling hiſtor1an of 
Savage, the cauſtic and elegant imitator of Juvenal, 

the man of learning, and taſte, and genius. The 
reader's eye is repelled from the Doctor's pages, by 
their hopeleſs ſterility, and their horrid nakedneſs. 

Moſt of the definitions in this work may be divided 
into three claſſes; the erroneous, cenigmatical, and 
ſuperfluous. And of the nineteen laſt quoted, every 
one comes under ſome, or all of theſe heads. 

A poem is ſaid to be the work of a poet: And ſo 
were Dryden's prefaces. Again it is à metrical compo- 
fitton. No age had ever a greater profuſion of rhimes 
than the preſent. In Oxford there are two thouſand 
perſons all of whom can occaſionally make verſes. Vet 
in this abundance of metrical compoſition, we have very 
few poems. 

A poet is—1. © An inventor,” but ſo was Tubal Cain. 
2. An author of fiction, but ſo was Des Cartes. 3. 4 
* writer of poems; but as he has not been able to point 
out what a poem is, the definition goes for nothing. 
4. One who writes in meaſure.” But in Cowley's 
life, the Doctor himſelf ſpeaks of men, who thought 
they were writing poetry, when they were only wri- 
ting verſes, We are ſtill exactly where we ſet out. 

The third . definition is ſuperfluous, and the 
fourth is very clumſy. The fifth and ſixth are 
{till worſe, for comedy * is frequently very ſerous 
and tender, as well as tragedy ; and that again re- 
preſents the /:ghter faults of mankind, as well as co- 
medy. By the way, what are theſe /ighter faults, 
which our comedy 1s faid to repreſent, In our co- 


| MIC 
& Vide Terence and the Careleſs Huſband. 
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mic ſcenes, adultery, and profanenels, 3 appear to be the 
chief pulſe of merriment. What the Doctor ſays 
of a farce is not true, nor is elegy always mournful *. 
What can he mean by a poem without points or turns: ? 
An Idyll is a ſmall ſhort poem. An Epigram is a 
fort poem; but ſo is an Epitaph, or a Sonnet, and 
often an Ode, a Fable, &c. An Epigram terminates 
in a point. Wonderful! Of the reſt of theſe definiti- 
ons, the reader will determine whether they be not e- 
very one of them pitiful ; and if it was poſſible for the 
Doctor, or any other man, to convey 4% informati- 
on, on fo plain a ſubject. _ 

* In comparing this with other dictionaries of the 
fame kind, it will be found that the ſenſes of each 
word are more copiouſly enumerated, and more 
« clearly explained . 

Of his clear and coprous explanations, here is an ad- 
ditional ſpecimen. 

Beaſt. An animal diſtinguiſhed from birds, in- 


+ ſects, fiſhes, and man.“ It is alſo diſtinguiſhed from 


reptiles, though the Doctor cannot tell us how. A 
Reptile is (but ſometimes only) © An animal that creeps 
upon many feet.” A Snail is © A ſlimy animal that 
* creeps upon plants.“ Many animals creep on plants 
beſides a Snail. He dare not venture to ſay that a 
Snall is-@ Reptile, for he had ſaid that a Reptile creeps 
upon many feet, and a Snail has none. Locke is 
quoted to prove that a Bird is a fowl, and we are e- 
dified by hearing that a fow! is a bird, or a winged 
animal.“ But this may be the butterfly, the bat, 
or the flying fiſh. He ſhould have ſaid a feathered a- 
nimal. We are informed from Creech and Shake- 
ipeare, that a fiſh is an animal that inhabits the water. 
But beſides amphibious animals, from the crocodile 
down to the water-mouſe, we have ſeen Eruce Aua- 
tice, or Water Caterpillars, which are truly aquatic 
animals, yet are perfectly different from all fiſh, In- 
H ecke 


* Vide Dr Johnſon's life of Shenſtone. ; 
Vide Preface to Dr Johnſon's octavo Dictionary, 4th edixion- 
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ſets are * ſo called from a ſeparation in the middle of 
© their bodies, whereby they they are cut into two 

parts, which are joined together by a imall ligature, 
as we fee in common flies.“ 

Quere. How many inſects anſwer this deſcription ? 
Dr Johnſon had certainly no great occaſion to quote 
Peacham and Swift before he durit tell us, (as he 
does) that a Lily is a flower, and Poſteriars the hinder 
parts. He forgot to introduce the Dean when affirm- 
ing, that a T——d is excrement; but both Pope and 
Swift (among others) are cited for P—1s and F—t. 

His learning and his ignorance amaze us in every 
page. Pox are, © 1. Puſtules; effloreſcencies ; per ee 
« matous eruptions. 2. The venereal diſeaſe,” A par- 
ticular ſpecies of it only. The firſt part of this clear 
explanation would puzzle every old woman in Eng- 
land, though moſt of them know more of ſmall pox 
than the Rambler himſelf. 

Day. . The time between the riſing and the ſet- 
ting of the ſun, called the artzfaal day. 2. The 
time from noon to noon, called the natural day. 
Natural. What is produced by nature, therefore as 
the day from ſunriſe to ſunſet is produced by n 
ture, that, and that only, muſt be the natural = 
Artificial. 6 Made by art, not natural, fictitious, not 
genuine.“ The day from noon to noon is certain- 
ly not natural, and of conſequence, that, and that 
only, muſt be the artificial day. 
Night is, 1. The time of 3 2. The time 
© between ſunſet, and ſunriſe.” When the Doctor 
acquires the firſt elements of geography, he will learn, 
that in no climate of the world is the time between 
ſunſet and ſunriſe all of it a time of darkneſs. Even 
at the equator, night does not ſucceed till halt an 
hour after ſunſet. If he has ever ſeen the ſun riſe 
here, he muſt alſo have ſeen that we have always 
day light long before the ſun appears. In June our 
nights are never entirely dark. Neither is igt, 
when it really comes on, conſtantly the * time of 


« darkneſs,” 
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« darkneſs,” for the Doctor may frequently fee to 
read his -own miſtakes by moonſhine. Of this pro- 
found period, the firſt part contradicts the ſecond, 
and every body ſees the abſurdity of bath. What 
are we to think of ſuch a definer of © ſcientific terms,” 
when his errors have not even the negative: merit of 
conliſtency.. 

Snowbroth, ſ. ("ſnow and broth very cold liquor? 
And Shakeſpeare is quoted; but when the poet ſaid * 
that the blood of an old courtier was as cold as $19w- 
broth, he meant melted ſnow. Now it is ſomewhat odd 
that every body can ſec Shakeſpeare's idea exactly, ex- 
cept this learned commentator. Lion. + The fierceſt 
and moſt magnanimous of four - footed beaits.” But 
flerceneſs cannot conſiſt with magnanimity . Other 
animals exceed the Lion in fierceneſs; and a Horſe, 
an Elephant, or a Dog, equal his magnanimity. This 
definition contains nothing buta glaring contradiction, 
of which neither end is true! Ihunder. Thunder is 
0 12 moſt bright flame riſing on a ſudden, moving with 

eat violence, and with à very rapid velocity, 
$ 1 the air, according to any determination, 
and commonly ending with a loud noiſe or rat- 
tling.“ Shateſpeare. Milton. | 
It is needleſs to ſay that the learned and ingenious 
Penſioner has confounded thunder with lightning. 
The inelegance and tautology of this definition I paſs 
by; but why ſhould he profane the names of Milton 
and Shakeſpeare to ſupport ſuch monſtrous non- 
ſenſe? 5:1) * 

Stone: 7“ Stones are bodies bp id, hard, not dudlile 
* or malleable, nor ſoluble in — 2 This definition 
anſwers wood, or glaſs, or the bones of an animal. 
One. Leſs than two z angle ; denoted by an unit.” 
Raleigh. 1 

Without tonkilting Ralcigh, we know that a man 
may have + leſs than two' guineas in his pocket, and 
yo have more chan one. But ſtill we are not ſure, 


that 


* Vide 8 for meaſure. + Vide Dicionary. 
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that he has even a ſingle farthing. One is /ing/e, but 
we are only where we ſtarted, for ſingle, more Leri. 
Fhanico is one, not double; not more than one.” 
The matter is little mended, when he ſubjoins that 
one is that which is expreſſed: by an unit, for this may 
be the numerator 99 any fraction. Take his book to 
er put it into the ſcales of common a and ſee 
ow it kicks the beam. 
A circle is, 1. A line continued till it ends who 
It fir ./ 2. The ſpace ineloſed in a circular line. 
A round body, an orb:* 


The firſt of theſe deſinitions does not e diſtinguiſh a 


circle from a triangle, or any other plain figure. He 
might have found a circle properly defined in Euclid, 
and a hundred other books. What are we to think 
of the reſt of his mathematical definitions? Well, but 
he clears up this point, oo: a circle 1s © the Jpace Ins 
* cloſed in a circular line. The third definition is no 
leſs erroneous than the lecond, for if a man were to 
mention the circle of the earth, we could not ect 
that he meant the globe itſelf. 

Botany and the electrical fluid, are not inſerted. 
Electricity he terms a Property in bodies. From 
this expreſſion, and from all he ſays on the ſubject, 
we can aſcertain his 1gnorance of that moſt curious 

and important branch of natural philoſophy. Elec 
tricity in general ſigniſies : the operations of a very 
« ſubtile fluid, commonly inviſible, but ſometimes 
the object of our ſight and other ſenſes. It is one ot 
© the chief agents employed 1 in producing the phæno- 
mena of nature.“ Its identity with lightning was 
diſcovered in 1752, three years before the publication 
of Dr Johnſon's folio dictionary. For the author then 
to talk of it as © a peculiar property, ſuppoſed once 
« to belong chieily to amber,“ is ſhameful. It ſhews 
us the depth of his learning, and the degree of at- 


tention which he thought proper to beſtow: on his 
great work. | 


NN: 6 Force 1 in bodies, by which they endea- 
| vou 
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(your to reſtore themſelves.“. To what? To their 
former ſigure, after ſome external preſſure? And 
without adding ſome words like theſe the CR 
conveys no meaning. 

Of Water, we get a very long winded. account, 
which . neither Dr Johnſon nor any body elſe can 
comprehend, for he ſinks into mere jargon. Canſt 
thou conceive (gentle reader} what are * fmall, ſmooth, 
hard. porous, ſpherical particles“ of water! Water, 
fays Newton, is a fluid taſteleſs ſalt, which nature 
changes by heat, into vapour, and by cold into 
ice, which is a hard fuſible brittle ſtone, and this 
ſtone returns into water by heat *.“ Boerhaave 
calls water, a kind of glaſs that melts at a heat any 
thing greater than 32 degrees of Farenheit's ther- 
* mometer. The boundary between water and ice.” 

Claw. © The foot of a beaſt or bird armed with ſharp 
© nails.” Nail. The talons of birds or beaſts.“ Ta- 
lon. The claw of a bird of prey.“ Dif. 4th edit. 
Here a nail is talons; Talons are a claw; and 
2 claw is ſaid to be a foot (alias a nail) armed with 
nails, The quotations are hteral and complete. The 
words are all plain Engliſh, And if you cannot 
comprehend a nail armed with nails, wait upon Dr. 
Joanion, and perhaps he will explain it. 

Legion. A body of Roman ſoldiers, conſiſting of 

about fve thouſand.” 

This is not accurate. The number of men in a 
Roman legion roſe by degrees from about 3200 to 
about 700. 

Decemvirate. The dignity and oſſice of the ten 

* governors of Rome.“ Tribune. © An. officer of 
Rome choſen by the people.” Cenſor. An officer 
of Rome, who had the power of correcting man- 
ners.“ Conſul. The chief magiſtrate in the Ro- 

man republic.” |. 

Wherein did the Decemviri differ from the King, 
the Conſul, the Dictator, the Triumvir, the Milita- 
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ry Tribune, the Cæſar, and the Emperor, for all theſe 
were likewiſe Governors of Rome? The Decemvir 


were alſo an inferior ſet of men appointed to take 
care of the Sybil's books, to conduct colonies, &c, 


was <© choſen by the people.” But this does not di. 
ſtinguiſh him from many other magiſtrates. The 
Cenſor had © the power of correcting manners ;* but 
he had other powers beſide that, and every ma- 
giſtrate had that power as well as he, though it 
was a province more peculiarly his. Ihe Cenſor is 
an officer ſtill known in Venice, and in countries 
where the liberty and abuſe of the preſs are un- 
known, the licenfers of books are called Cenſors, 
though the Doctor does not give us theſe two expla- 
nations of the word. A Conſul is the chief magji- 
ſtrate in the Roman republic.“ He was a magi⸗ 
ſtrate long after the republic was diſſolved; for & 
ligula made his horſe a Conſul! But tho' the Conſul Md, 
was commonly one of the chief magiſtrates in Rome, Wk 
he was never the c/1ef, as the Doctor roundly expre(- Wt! 
ſes it, for he had always a colleague. The Cenſor Mn 
was at leaſt his. equal, and the Dictator was by law ti 
his ſuperior. What we learn of the Centurion, the Wb 
Triumvir, and the Lictor, is very trifling. Innume- Wai 
rable words which puzzle the plain reader of a Roman Wo 
hiſtorian are wanting, ſuch as an Ædile, a Prætor, a MF 
Quzſtor; à Cæſar, a' Military Tribune, the Haſtati, Wn 
Principes, Triarii, Velites, the Labarum, or Imperi- Wii 
al Standard, the Baliſtæ, the Balearians, &c. A Ma- 


nipie is a ſmall band of foldiers* And a Cohort is 


© a troop of ſoldiers, containing about 500 foot.“ A Ml 
Cohort was in general the tenth part of the foot in a Wt: 
Roman Legion, conſequently their number varied, Wn 
and the Prætorian Cohort, or that to which the ſtan- Wt 
dard was intruſted, contained, at leaſt in latter ages, MW 
many more'men than any of the reſt. But in the ve- i 
ry page where this conciſe author thus blunders about 
a Cohort, he takes care to tell us, that Coition, is co- 
OT EK ESR - pulation ; 
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ation; the act of generation, That cold is not hot; 
© not warm, chill, having ſenſe of cold, having cold 
qualities.” That coldly is © without heat.” that cold- 
neſs is * want of heat; and a heap of ſimilar jargon.” 
Blot. A blur.“ Blur. A blot.” ; 
The Doctor's admirers will anſwer, that in ſo large 
1 work there was no room for full definitions. I re- 
ut Wply, that his account of Whipgrafting, of Will-with- 
a- Na-Wiſp, of a Wood-louſe, and of the Stool of Re- 
it Wpentance, are very full; that if he was to fay no 
is more of a Roman Conſul, he ſhould have ſaid nothin 
es Nat all; but that there are other books of the ſame kind, 
n- Wand of half the price too, which find room for copious 
rs, Wand uſeful definitions. Pardon's dictionary is not mueh 
la · Nieſs than the Doctor's octavo, though its price is only 
gi- Nx ſhillings; (7th edition) and of many uſeful arti- 
vi- cles, ſuch as the Roman Legion, there is a very clear 
a- Wand full explanation. Beſides which, ic contains a 
ſul N deſcription of the counties, the cities, and the mar- 
je, Net towns in England; and in the end of the book 
el- ¶ here is inſerted a liſt of near 7000 proper names, 
or {Wnone of which are to be found in the Doctor's dic- 


ww Wtionary, With what then has Dr Johnſon filled his | 


he book? With words of his own coining, with roots, 
ne · Wand authorities often ridiculous, and always uſeleſs ; 
an Nor with definitions impertinent and erroneous. A 
, 1 MBaſhaw he calls © the viceroy of a province;” and he 
iti, Mmight as well have ſaid that every man in England is 
Ti- ix feet high. A Condoler is © one who compliments 
la- another upon his misfortunes.” 21 
is From the Rambler's accurate and profound know s- 
A Wedge of anatomy, we muſt form very high expecta-- 
nations as to his knowledge of medicine, and we aue 
ed, {Wnot diſappointed ; for ArTHRrITIS 1s © the Gout” and 
an- Wthe Gour is © Arthritis; a periodical diſeaſe attended 
es, I“ with great pain.” The firſt part of this definition 
ve- Iis not true; and the ſecond will not diſtinguiſh the 
ut Gout from the Gravel, the Tooth-ach, &c. &c. GRA. 
co- EL is © ſandy matter concreted in the kidneys,” and 
nn; | as 
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as often in the bladder too. His account of a Go: 
norhœa is no leſs incomplete. A Headach is * a pain 
nin the head.“ Faundice is © a diſtemper from ob. 
ſtructions of the glands of the liver, which prevent 
* the gall being duly ſeparated from the blood.” The 
Doctor ſeems to have borrowed his ſyſtem of anato- 
my from the antients; for the moderns have diſco- 
vered that the liver (which he ingemoully calls © one 
© of the entrails') is itſelf an indiviſible gland. The 
Jaundice ariſes from an obſtruction in the biliary ducis, 
Tympany is a kind of obſtructed fatulence, that 
< ſwells the body like a drum.“ Hatulence is not in- 
ſerted ; but Flatulency is ſaid to be windineſs; ful. 
< neſs of wind.“ And what does he mean by an ob- 
ſtructed fullneſs of wind, or by his elegant ſimile of 
a drum? His deſcriptions of the Rickets, Rupture, 
Rheumatiſm, Scrophula, Dropſy, Scurvy, &c. are 
equally perſpicuous and perfect. The Doctor had no 
great occaſion to atteſt, that e Engliſh dictionary 
« was written with little aſſiſtance of the /eurned * 
For in almoſt every department of learning, from a. 

ronomy down to the firſt principles of grammar, his 
Ignorance ſeems amazing. His book is a maſs of 
words without 1deas. through the whole there runs 
a radical corruption of truth and common ſenſe. lt 
is moſt aſtoniſhing that the Idler has hardly ever been 
attacked in this quarter by any of his innumerable invi- 
dious and inveterate enemies. 

I anticipate the anſwer of his admirers, viz. That 
© the nature of his work did not admit of a copious ex- 
< planation for every word.“ Bat let them firſt tell why 
he gave ſuch a ſtrange jumble of quotations, to ſupport 
2 word of which he himſelf knows not the meaning, 
and are we to be told that the nature of any work 
whatever, can entitle its author to write nonſenſe, or 
to write on a ſubject of which he knows nothing. 
Indeed the Doctor himſelf has repeatedly declared, 
that his book 1s detormed by a protution of — 

an 
* Preface to Folio Dictionary. 
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and thoſe who decline to credit my aſſertion, ought, 
PERHAPS, to credit his own. He ſays, I cannot 
hope, in the warmeſt moments to preſerve ſo much 
* caution through ſo long a work, as not OFTEN ts 
© fink into negligence, or to obtain ſo much knowledge 
of all its parts as not FREQUENTLY to fail by igno- 
© rance, I expect that ſometimes the defire of accu- 
* racy will urge me to ſuperfluities, and ſometimes 
the fear of prolixity betray me to omy/ions ; that in 
the extent of ſuch variety, I ſhall be orTEN berwil- 
dered, and in the mazes of ſuch intricacy &, be fre- 
uently entangled, &c. ' Here is 2 beautiful con- 
felon, which he afterwards recants ; for“ deſpon- 
* dency has reve ſo far prevailed, as to depreſs me 
to negliuence, &c. ] But his recantation is in effect 
immediately re-recanted. and we are informed. * | hat 
* a few wild blunders, and Ris1BLE abſurdities, from 
* which no work of ſuch multiplicity was ever free, 
* may for a time furniſh folly with laughter, and har- 
den 1gnorance into contempt $.' 'Lhat this diſtruſt 
of his own merit did not arite from want of pride or 
vanity we diſcover within a few lines: For © in this 
* work” (the Engliſh dictionary, as its author mo- 
deftly terms it) © when it ſhall be found that much is 
a Peng, let it not be forgotten that much likewiſe is 
erfor med. If our language is not here fully diſplay- 

5 $4 | have only failed in an attempt, which no hu- 
man powers have hitherto completed. I may ſure- 


SQ a . 


ly be contented without the praiſe of perfection, 


* which / I could obtain, in this gloom of ſolitude? 
(London, or its neighbourhood) what would it avail 
* me ||? And again, | have devoted this book, the 


labour of years, to the honour of my country J. 


Item. I cannot but have ſome degree of parental 
* fondneſs.” But aftcr all this parental fondneſs, this 
zeal for the honour of his country, the Doctor's ex- 


I traordinary 
* perhaps he means, in deſining Thunder, Plum porridge, the 


particle, But, &c. 
F Letter to the Earl of Cheſterñeld. 


| + Preface to folio didlionary. ſ Ibid. bid. © Ibid 
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a traordinary preface concludes in perhaps the moſi 
extraordinary language that ever flowed from an àu- 


thor's pen. Succeſs and miſcarriage are empty ſounds, | 
I therefore diſmiſs it” (his dictionary) with frigid 
_ © tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cen- 
+ $ ſure, or from praiſe.* All this is ſurely deſpicable. 
Ihe bookſellers had paid their workman on the nail, 


or the Doctor would have had ſomething to hope and 
fear. But an honeſt and ſenſible tradetman, though 
paid before-hand, will always wiſh and endeavour to 
pleaſe his employers. From this writer's own words, 
it would appear that he is incapable of a ſentiment ſo 
generous. | | 

Bawd. * A Procurer, or Procureſs.* To bawd, v. 
n. * To procure.” Bawdily (from bawdy) obſcene- 
* ly.* Bawdineſs (from bawdy) * obſceneneſs.” Baw- 


dry, /. © 1. A wicked practiſe of procuring and bring- 


ing whores and rogues together. 2. Obſcenity.” 
Bawdy, a. {from bawdy) * Obſcene, unchaſte.* Baw- 
dyhouſe. © A houſe where traffic is made by wicked- 
* neſs and debauchery.” Baggage. A worthleſs wo- 
* man.“ Bitch. t. The female of the canine kind. 
2. A name of reproach for a woman.“ Blackguard *. 
A dirty fellow. Block. A Blockhead.“ Block- 


head. A ſtupid fellow; a dolt; a man without 


parts, Blunderer, * A blockhead,* Blockhead * A 
© ſtupid fellow. Bloodletter. 4 Phlebotomift.” Suds. 


A Lixivium of ſoap and water.“ Sun. © The lumi- 


* nary that makes the day.? 


Je Engliſh dictionary is prodigiouſly defective 


Nervi deſunt. It has no force of thought. This wil- 


derneſs of words diſplays a mind, patient, but almoſt 


incapable. of reaſoning ; ignorant, but oppreſſed by 
a load of frivolous ideas; proud of its own powers, 
but languiſhing in the laſt ſtage of hopeleſs debility. 
We have long extolled it with the wildeſt luxuriance 
of adulation, and we pretend to deſpiſe the worſhip- 
pers of the golden calf. + No 


* It is ſaid that this word is not to be found in any book pre- 


vious to the reign of James II. and that it was deriycd from the 
Prieſts who ſurrounded him. — 
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No man has done more honour to England, than 
Mr Locke. What would he have ſaid or thought, 
had Dr Johnſon's dictionary been publiſhed in his 
days? We can eaſily determine his opinion from ſe- 
veral paſſages in his works. I ſelect the following, 
becauſe it is both ſhort and deciſive; and he who 
feels any reſpect for Mr Locke will retain little for 


the author of the Rambler, His words are theſe: If 


any one aſks what this ſolidity is *, I ſend him to 
* his ſenſes to inform him. Let him put a flint, or 
© a football between his hands, and then endeavour 
* to join them and he will know. If he thinks this not 
© a ſufficient explication of /o/zdity, what it is, and 
© wherein it conſiſts, 1 promiſe to tell him, what it 
is, and wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me, what 
* thinking is, or wherein it conſiſts, or explains to me 
* what extenſion or motion is, which perhaps ſeems much 
© eaſier. The ſimple ideas we have are ſuch as expe- 
* rience teaches them us; but if, beyand that, we en- 
* deavour by wwords to make them clearer in the mind, we 
© ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about to 
clear up the darkneſs of a blind man's mind by 
talking, and diſcourſe into him the ideas of light 
and colours . 

ln the title page of his octavo, we learn, that the 
Vwords are deduced from their originals.” And in 
the preface, he adds, that the etymologies and de- 
* rivations, whether from foreign languages or na- 
tive roots, are more diligently traced. and more 
diſtinctly noted, than in other dictionaries of the 
© ſame kind.“ Mr Whitaker aſſures us that in this 
ſingle article the Doctor has committed upwards of 
three thouſand errors : And the hiſtorical pioneer pro- 
duces abundant evidence in ſupport of his aſſertion f. 
But independent of this curious circumſtance, let us 

aſk 

* SoL1DITY. © 1. Fullneſs of matter; not hollowneſs., 2. Firm- 
* neſs; hardneſs; compactaeſs; denſity ;* &c, Kc. Dr Johoſou's 
dictionary. Every page is replete with jargon of this kind. 

+ Effay, &c. Book II. Chap. iv. Set. 6, 
+ Hiſtory or Mancheſter, Vol. II. 
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aſk the Doctor what he means by crouding ſuch tri. 
fles into an abſtract, which is. he favs, intended for 
thoſe who are to gain degrees of knowledge ſuita- 
© ble to lower characters, or neceffary to the common 
* buſineſs of life.” Jo tell ſuch peopie, that the word 
orridoepot is compounded of porrid;:e, and pot, is ty 
inſult their underſtandings; and of his Greek and 
Saxon roots, not one individual in a thouſand can 
read even a ſingle letter. The preface commences with 
a pitiful untruth. Having mentioned the publicati- 
on of his folio dictionary, he ſubjoins, * it has ſiuce 
© been conſidered that works of that kind are by no 
means neceſſary for the bulk of readers.“ Here he 
would inſinuate that the ab/?ract was an after-thought : 
But every body ſees, that its publication was delayed, 
only to accelerate the ſale of his folio dictionary. 
There is not room now left, to diſſect every ſentence 
in the preface to his octavo. I ſhall therefore conclude 
that ſubject with one particular, wherein the Doctor's 
taſte, learning. and genius, blaze in their meridian. 
In the title page to his octavo dictionary, we are in- 
formed, that the words are © anthoriſed by the names 
© of the writers in whoſe works they are found.“ And 
this tale is repeated at greater length in the preface, 
where © it will be found that truth requires him to 
ſay leſs *: For under letter A only, there are be- 
tween four and five hundred words, for which the 
Idler has not aſſigned any authority---and of theſe one 
hundred and eighty are to be found in no language 
under heaven. He boaſts indeed that his dictionary 
© contains many words not to be found in any other. 
But it alſo contains many words, not to be found at 
all in any other book. If we compute that letter 4 
has a thirteenth part of theſe recruits, we ſhall find 
that the whole number ſcattered through his compi- 
lation exceeds two thouſand, A purchaſer of his 46 
ſtract has a title to aſk the Doctor, why the work is 
loaded with fuch a profuſion of traſh, which ſerves on - 
ly 


& Preface to the octavo dictionary. 
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en 
ly to teflify the folly of him who collected or created 


it. Men of eminent learning have been conſulted, 


who diſown all acquaintance (in Englhith) with moſt 
articles in the following liſt : 
Abacus, Abandonement, Abarticulation, Abceda. 
rian, Abcedary, Aberrant, Aberuncate, Abject, v. a. 
Ablactate, Ablactation, Ablation, Ablegate, Ablega- 


tion, Ablepſy, Abluent, Abraſion, Abſciſſa, Abſin- 


thiated, Abttention, Abſterge, Acceſſarineſs, Acci- 
dentalneſs, Accipient, Acclivious, Accolent, Accom- 
panable, Accroach, Accuſtomarily. Acroamarical, A- 
cronycal, Acroters, or Acroteria, Acuate, Aculerate, 


-Addulce, Addenography, Ademption, Adiaphory, 


Adjectitious, Adition, Abſtergent, Acceptilation, Ad- 


jugate. Adjument, Adjunction, Adjunctive, Adju- 


tor, Adjutory, Adjuvant, Adjuvate, Admenſuration, 
Adminicle, Adminicular, Admix, Admoniſhment, 


Admurmuration, Adicititious, Adſtriction, Adveſpe- 


rate, Adulator, Adulterant, Adulterine, Adumbrant, 
Advolation, Advolution, Aduſtible, Aerology, Ae- 
romancy, Aerometry, Aeroſcopy, Afﬀabrous, Affec- 


tuous, Affixion, Afflation, Aﬀatus, Agglomerate, 


Agnation, Agnition, Agreeingneſs, Alate, Abb, A- 
legar, Alligate, Alligation, Allocution, Amalgmate, 
Amandation, Ambidexterity, Ambilogy, Ambiloqu- 
ous, Amory, Ainbuition, Amende, Amercer, Ame- 


thodical, Anphibological. Amphibologically, Amphilch, 


Amplificate, Amygdalate, Amygdaline, Anacamptick. 
Anacampticks, Anacladicks, Anadiploſis, Anagoge- 
tical, Anngrammatize, Anamorphoſis, Anaphora, A- 
naſtomoſis, Anaſtrope, Anathematical, Androgynal, 
Androgynally, Androgynus, Anemography, Ane- 
mometer, dnfraituouſneſs, Angelicalneſs. Aug iomono- 


ſpermous, Angularity, Angularneſs, Anhelation, A- 


niented, Anileneſs, Anility, Animative, Annume— 
rate, Annumeratioa, Annuaciate, Anomalouily, An- 


ated, Antaphroditick, Antapaplectick, Antarthritick, 


Antaſthmatick, Anteact, Auſcultation, Antemun— 
dane, Antepenult, Antepredicament, Anthology, 
Anthropolophy 
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Anthropoſophy, Anthypnotick, Antichriſtianity, Au. 
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xiliation, Antinephritick, Antinomy, Antiquatedneſ;, 
Apert, Apertly, Aphilanthrophy, Aphrodiliacal, A- 
phrodoſiack, Apocope, Apocryphalneſs, Apomecome- 


. try, Appellatory, Apis, Aptate, Aptote, Aqua, A. 


quatile, Aqueouſneſs, Aquoſe, Aquoſity, Araignee, 
Aratory, Arbuſcle, Archchanter, Archaiology, 41- 


chailogick, Archeus, Arcuation, Arenoſe, Areny- 


lous, Argil, Argillaceous, Argute, Arietate, Ariſto- 
craticallneſs, Armental, Armentine, Armigerous, 
Armillary, Armipotence, Arrentation, Arreptitious, 
Arriſon, Authentickneſs, Arroſion, Articular, Ar- 
ticulateneſs, Auſtral, Arundinaceous, Arundineous, 
Aſbeſtine, Aſcriptitious, Aſinary, Aſperation, Aſperi- 
folious, Aſpirate, v. a. Aſſaſſinator, Aſſumptive, Aſto- 
niſhingneſs, Aſtrography, Attiguous, Attinge, Au- 
cupation, Avowee. 25 

Of theſe words about forty only are proper, yet 
though they are ſo, and though they are frequently 
to be found in the beſt authors, yet the Doctor has not 
given any authority for them. His reading therefore 
muſt have been very circumſcribed, or his negligence 
very great. Is the word Avowee, for inſtance, one of 
thoſe which are. however, to be yet conſidered as 
« reſting only upon the credit of former dictionaries“. 
Beſides theſe forty, there are under letter A, fome 
hundreds of the moſt common words, for which no 
author's name is quoted. A groſs omiſſion accord- 
ing to the plan which he lays down. 

Let us put the caſe, that a foreigner ſits down to 
compoſe a page of Engliſh, by the help of Dr john- 
ſon's work. 'the ſtrange combinations of letters for 
I dare not call them words) which {well his book to 
its preſent bloated ſize, are not marked with an aſte- 
riſk, to diſtinguiſh them as barbarous : Ihe novice 
would therefore adopt a ſtile unknown to any native 


of England. Here is a ſhort ſpecimen of what be 
would ſay. | 


Al 


+ Vid. Preface to folio Dictionary. 
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An Adiurmufution has long wandered about the 
world, that the penſioner's political principles are 
« anfrattuons. Their anfrattuoufneſs, their inſipience, 
and their furpitude, are no longer amphibologital, 
His nefarioas repercuffion of obloquy muſt contuminate, 
„and obyumbrate, and who can tell but it may even 


© aberuncate his feculeht and excrementitions celebrity. 


His perſpicacity will fee without comity, or hilarity, 
- that his character as an author and a gentleman, re- 
„ quires reſaſcitation, for it is neither immane nor im- 
© marce//ible. This is a homegentous truth *. Let him 
diſtend, like the facerd ſides of a football, his /al, 
his /aprence, and his powers of ratiocination. The 


and a refiliency of his adminicular concatenation with 
the rugged mercantile race f. The loſs of this adſci- 
© titrous adminicle would make the ſage's impeccable, 
but /ugubrious boſom vibrate with the horrors of 
© dilution and dereliction. His organs of viſion would 
guſh with ſalſamentarious torrents of ſpherical parti- 
cles, of equal diameters, and of equal ſpecific gra- 
of N vities, as Dr Cheyne obſerves—their ſmoothneſs— 


their ſphericity their frictions, and their hard- 


. neſs,” S &c. 


e To the laſt edition (the 4th) of the folio dictionary, 


10 there is prefixed an advertiſement, from which I have 
d- extracted a few lines: Finding my dictionary about 


to be reprinted, I have endeavoured by a reviſal to 


to W* make it leſs reprehenſible. I will not deny that I 


n- found many parts requiring emendation, and many 
or I more capable improvement. Many faults L have cor- 


to I rected. ſome ſuperfluities I have taken away, and 
e · We ſome deficiencies I have ſupplied. I have methodi- 


ce WI ſed ſome parts that were diſordered, and illumina-' 


ve ted ſome that were ob/cure. Yet the changes or ad- 
De « ditions 

vide Life of Pope. + Vide Ranibler. 

an Wl +4 ne Bookſellers, ide Life of Dryden. 

s Vide Dictionary, article WATER. 


s mellifiuous and numeroſe cadence of equiponderant peri- 
- ods cannot enſure him from a /uxation, a laceration, 
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* ditions bear a very ſmall proportion to the whole. 
That his improvements, bear a very ſmall proportion 


to the quantity of errors ſtill in his book is true, for 


after a long and painful ſearch, [ have only been able 
to trace out ONE alteration. The word Gazetteer is now 
defined without that inſolent ſcurrility formerly quo- 
ted. But in this correct edition, thunder continues 
to be a moſt bright flame. Whig is ſtill the name of a 
faction; and a Tory is ſaid to be an adherent to the 
antient conſtitution of England. Oats, Exciſe, Mo- 
narch, &c. are all in the ſame ſtile. Nowiſe, u. /. 
* (ro and wiſe: this is commonly ſpoken and written 
*. by IGNORANT BARBARIANS, 70Ways). Not in any 
manner, or degree,” Theorem, »./. A poſition 
laid down as an acknowledged truth.” 

Here a ſchoolboy can detect the Doctor's ignorance, 
for every body knows that this word has the oppojite 
meaning, which is indeed evident from the quotati- 
ons that are intended to exemplify it. 

* Having found this the head theorem of all their 
* diſcourſes, we hold it neceſſary that the proofs there- 
© of be weighed.? Hooker. * Here are three theorems,that 
from thence we may draw ſome concluſions &.“ Dry- 
den. No words can paint the Doctor's want of eee 
Io piſs, v. u. (piſſer Fr. piſſen Dutch) 5 To make 
water. I charge the piſſing conduit run nothing 
© but claret. Shakeſpeare. One als piſſes, the reſt 21%, 
for company. L'Eſtrange., The wanton boys pi/s 
upon your grave. Dryden Whoredom, 7. /. (from 
whore ) + Fornication. Some let go whoredom as an 
indifferent matter. Hale.“ Whoriſh, 4. (from 
whore) Unchaſte, incontinent. By means of 2 
* whortſh woman a man is brought to a piece of 
' ©. bread. Proverbs. Thad as lief you ſhould tell me 
of a meſs of porrid:e 

. The reader has ſeen what a profuſion of low, and 
even blackguard expreſſions are to be met with in 
the Doctor's. celebrated work. I ſhall now give an 

: | additional 
Dr Johnſon's Dictionary, 4th edition, folio. F Ibid. 
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1 
„additional ſpecimen of his great work; and, if, like N 
u Wome American ſavages, we cannot count our fingers, 
r ME Dr Johnſon himſelf will teach us how to do it; forhe 
e tells meta Shakeſpeare's authority, that two is, one and 
one,“ Pope and Creech are quoted to prove, that 
)- three is, two and one.” Four is, two and two;' 
Ss Wand, if you have the leaſt doubt that four and one” 7 
a make five, or that five is, © the half of ten, you will {4 
ce I be filenced by the name of Dryden. Six is, © twice bh 
- © three, one more than five.“ Seven is, © four and 12 
three, one more than fix.” Eight is, twice four, 10 
na word of number.“ Nine 1s, one more than 
eight.“ Ninth is, that which precedes the tenth.” 
un BF Fen is, © the decimal number, twice five.“ Tenth is, 

© firſt after the ninth, the ordinal of ten.“ Eleven is, y 
e, ten and one.“ Eleventh is, the next in order to 25 
te © the tenth, and is derived from eleven.“ Twelve is, : 
two and ten ;' and twelfth, * ſecond after the tenth, 
the ordinal of twelve.” Thirteen is, ten and three.” 
ir WF Fourteen is, four and ten.“ Fifteen is, five and 


iſ ten.” Fifteen, © the ordinal of fifteen, the fifth J 
at after the tenth ;* and, if you entertain any ſuſpici- 10 
„on as to the verity of theſe definitions, read over ; 
n. Boyle, Brown, Dryden, Moſes, Raleigh, Sandys, 


ic onakeſpeare,; and Bacon. Thirdly is, in the © third by 
g © place.” Thrice, three times,“ threefold, © thrice 2 
repeated, conſiſting of three“ Threepence, (three 
js and pence) * a ſmall filver coin, valued at thrice a 
my penny.“ Threeſcore, a. ( ares and /core) © thrice 
oy twenty, ſixty.“ Pope, Raleigh, Witeman, Shake- 
my ſprarc, Brown, Dryden, and Spencer, are cited to 
1} convince you, that theſe explanations are accurate. 
ot And the other articles of numeration, with all their 
e derivations, definitions, and the paſſages which are 

quoted to ſupport them, would fill a ſixpenny pam- 
d phlet. And this 1s one recipe for making à book 
in worth four guineas! 


in 4 farthing i is, the fourth part of a penny, and a 
al penny is, 4 ſmall coin *, of which twelve make a 
K 12 8 ſhilling.” : 


It is needleſs to obſerve, that there is no ſuch coin in exitlencs 


8 


© ſhilling.” A ſhilling is © now twelve pence.” A 
Pound is, © the fura of twenty ſhillings;“ and, if thou 
haſt for got the worth of a Guinea, know that it is © a 
gold coin, valued at one and twenty ſhillings ;* for 
Dryden, Locke, and Cocker, have ſaid all this. A 
Punk is, a whore, a common proſtitute; and 2 
Puppy is, a whelp. the progeny of a bitch, a name 
* of conterptuons reproach to a man. Io Mew is, 
to cry as a cat.“ To Kaw is, to cry as à Raven, 
Crow, or Rook; and the cry of a Raven or Crow 
(and he might have added, of a Jack Daw too) is 
© kaw.? 
There are men (ſays Dr Johnſon) who claim the 
name of authors, merely to difgrace it, and fill the 
world with volumes, only to bury letters in their 
own rubbiſh. "he traveller who tells, in a pom- 
pous Foho, that he faw the Pantheon at Rome, and 
the Medicean Fenus at Florence; the natural hiſtorian, 
who, deſcribing the productions of a narrow iſland, 
recounts all that it has in common with every other 
part of the world; the collector of antiquities, that 
accounts every thing a curioſity, which the ruins 
of Rerculaneum happen to emit, though an inſtru- 
ment already fthown in a thouſand repoſitories, or a 
cup common to the antients, the moderns, and all 
mankind, may be juſtly cenſured as the perſecutors 
of ſtudents, and the thieves of that time, which ne- 
ver can be reſtored *.” 1 
The traveller who viſits Rome and Florence, and 
gives an account of what he ſaw to the world, with- 
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out deſcribing the Pantheon and the Mediccan Ve- 


nus, will, very properly, be cenſured as an ignorant 
and taſtejeſs wanderer. Ihe hiflorian who deicribes 
an ifland, whether wide or narrow, ought to begin 
by telling if it produces water, graſs, wood, and corn. 
A ſword, a bow. and a dagger. are common to the 
antients, the moderns, and almoſt all mankind ; yet, 
if any Roman military Wipe were diſcovered in the 

ruins 


* Idler, No. 94. 
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rnins of Herculaneum, it would deſervedly be the 
object of curioſity, and a collector of antiquities might 
deſcribe it without being cenſured, in Dr Johnſon's 
polite ſtyle, as a thref of time. Of this paſſage, ho w- 
ever, the leading idea is juſt z and, had the Doctor 
been able to expreſs himſelf with preciſion, it would 
have ſerved, in an 2dmirable manner, to delineate the 
character of the author of thoſe paſſages which we 
have juſt now been reading from his Dictionary. 
A Puppy is {aid to be, the progeny of a bitch,” 
but ſo is the bitch herſelf, Repleviable is, What 
may be replevined.” Repair is, reparation 3? and 
reparation is, the act of repairing.” A Republican 
is, one who thinks a commonwealth, without mo- 
* narchy, the belt government.“ But this is only 
half a definition; for every ſubject of a republic, is a 
republican, whether he think it the bett government 
or not. Republican, a. (from republic) is, placing 
the government in the people.“ Is Venice under 
the government of the people? It is curious enough 
to hear ſuch an author as Ben Johnſon cited to prove 
what a republic is. The reader will compute what 
title the Doctor has to the character given him by a late 
writer, v1z. that his great learning and genius ren- 
der him one of the moſt ining ornaments of the 
« preſent age.“ A Looking-glaſs is, a glaſs which 
* thews forms reflected; but ſo will a common glaſs 
bottle; though we never term it a looking-glaſs. He 


ſays it is compounded of et and glaſs; but, if the 


reader happens to think it is derived from g and 
glaſs, the Doctor cannot confute him. A knave is, 
* a petty raſcal, a ſcoundrel.“ A Loon is, a ſorry 
fellow, a ſcoundrel.“ A Loby is, a lubber, a clum- 
* ſy clown.“ A Ludber is, a ſturdy drone, an idle, 
fat, bulky /o/e/, a booby.” A Lo/el is, a ſcoundrel, 
a ſorry worthleſs fellow.” A Lubbard is, a lazy 
* ſturdy fellow.“ A Booby is—but you muſt know 
what it is, while you read, in theſe elegant dehniti- 


ons, the taſte and genius of Dr Johnſon, He . 
| that 


1 


that Bone is, the ſolid parts of the body of an ani. 
mal.“ Are not the fat and the muſcles alſo ſolid? A 
Volume is, © ſomething rolled or convolved ;* and ſo « 
is à barrel, a foot-ball, and a blanket. But a volume 0 
is likewiſe © as much as ſeems convolved at once; an E 
exprefiion hardly intelligible; and it is a book. A E 
Book, we are told, is, à volume, in which we read Ml 1 
or write; and whether we read and write in it or n 
not. | | 5 P 

V has two powers expreſſed in Engliſh by two 1 
* characters, v, conſonant, and u, vowel.* One would il xr 
think theſe were two different letters, as much as a- 
ny others in the alphabet, The ſame remark applies MW d 
to letters I and J, which the Doctor has blended. It 
is remarkable that this Engliſh Dictionary begins with i 
a Latin word; and the Doctor has inſerted it without 2 
giving an authority. ; 

A Ketch is, a heavy ſhip; and a Junk is, a na! 
* ſthip of China.“ A Sloop is, a ſmall ſhip;' and a 
Brigantine is, a light veſſel ;* but, it would have re- 
quired little learning or ingenuity to have ſaid, that, 
in our marine, a ſloop has only one maſt, except ſloops 
of war, which have three; and, that a brigantine is 2 
merchant ſhip with two. A brig, alugger, a hooker, 
a ſchooner, a galliot, a galleon, a proa, a punt, a xc- 
beque, and a ſnow, are not inſerted in this compleat 
Engliſh Dictionary; but a Cutter is, + a nimble boat 
© that cuts the water.“ Did we ever hear of a boat 
that did not cut the water ? This explanation, like 
that of at leaſt twenty thouſand others, is defective ; 
becauſe, beſides a man of war's boat, the word Cut- 
ter is applied to a ſmall veſſel with one maſt, rigged 
as a ſloop, that fails very near the ind; from which 
peculiarity, its appellation is derived. 

A Cannon is, a gun larger than can be managed by 
the hand.“ Cannon-ball and Cannon ſhot are, the 
balls which are ſhot from great guns.“ Mr Locke 
is cited to ſhew, that cannot is compounded of can 
and net, Menſtruous is, having the * 

an 
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and this laſt word is wanting, a frequent mode of 


definition in this book. The Eye is, the organ of 
viſion.“ FEye-drop, (eye and drop) tear.“ See al- 
ſo Eye- ball, Eye-brow, Eye-glance, Eye-glaſs, Eyeleſs, 
Eye-lid, Eye-ſight, Eye-ſore, Eye tooth, Eye-wink, 
Eye-witneſs. Eye-ſtring is, the ſtring of the eye &. 
The following names are cited to ſupport the expla- 
nations: Dryden, Spencer, Newton, Milton, Garth, 
Bacon, Samuel, Peter, and Shakeſpeare four times. 
The man who can make ſuch a pedantic parade of e- 
rudition, muſt be a mere quack in the buſineſs of 
book-building ; and the reader who thinks himſelf e- 
dified by hearing, that an eye-wink is, a wink as a 
hint or token, muſt be an object of pity. But there 
is no ſuch reader. Quere. Do we never wink but as 
a hint or token? Achor is, a ſpecies of the Herpes; 
and Hey, an expreſſion of joy.“ A Mocker is, one 
who mocks;* and a Laughing-ſtock, (laugh and 
ſock) a © butt, an object of ridicule,” Iron, a. is, 
made of iron ;* and Iron, ſ. is ſaid to be, a metal 
common to all parts of the world 3? which is not 
the fact. 

Numfſkull, / (numb and ſtuli) a Dullard ; a dunce ; 
© a dolt; a blockhead.“ Numſkulled, a. (from Num- 
hull) dull; ſtupid; doltiſh.“ Nun, /. a woman 
dedicated to the ſeverer duties of religion, ſecluded 
in a cloiiter from the world.“ The Nuns of Lon- 
don were not employed in the ſeverer duties of reli- 
gion, which has nothing to do with ſeverity. The 
inſtitution of nunneries is the moſt atrocious inſult 
upon human feelings, that ever diſgraced the ſelfiſh and 
brutal policy of the Roman prieſthood, and its conſe- 
quences are the moſt ſhocking and criminal. The man 
who would palliate ſuch an outrage on Chriſtianity, 
deſer ves no quarter f. From this ſample of his 5 

ſenſe 


* What ſtring does the Doctor mean? for, beſides the optic 
nerve, there are fix mufcles, four ſtraight, and two oblique, and 
other ſmall nervous branches. 

F It is ſurpriſing how ſome perſons acquire the reputation of 


pic ty. 
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ſenſe and piety, one would hardly rank the Rambler 
above *© a domeſtic animal, that catches mice.” 
Jack is, 1, The diminutive of John. 2. The name 
© of mſtruments, which ſupply the place of a boy, a; 
* an inſtrument to pull off boots.” Bronchocele, /. 2 
tumor of that part of the a/pera tertia, called the 
« Bronchos,” and this laſt word is wanting. Broom 
is a ſhrub;' and Brogue a kind of ſhoe.” See alſo 
Broomſtaff, Broomy, Broth, Brothel, and Brothel. 
houſe. Bubo, the groin from the bending of the 
* thigh to the /crotum ;* but the ſcrotum is not explain- 
ed. 

Snot. * The mucus of the noſe.” Noſe. The pro- 
* minence on the face, which is the organ of ſcent, 
and the emunctory of the brain.” 

He ſhould have faid the organ of ſme/l, for we do 
not ſay the ſenſe of ſcenting. But from what he ſays 
of them, it appears that he is ignorant of the diſtinc- 
tion between theſe two words. If the noſe were the 
emunctory of the brain (which every ſurgeon's ap- 


prentice knows that it is not), in that caſe ſnot could 


not be the mucus of the noſe, but the mucus of the 
brain.. It belongs to neither. It 1s entirely, or prin- 
cipally formed in the glands of the throat, as we {ce 
every day in coughing, To contradict ſuch inconſiſt. 

| encies, 


Piety. The fervour of Dr Johnſon's devotion cannot be denied by 
thoſe who have ſeen him riſe in the midſt of a large company— 
fall down on his knees behind his chair, repeat bis Pater noſter, and 
then reſume his ſeat. This is one way to get a character for holi- 
neſs, and it is an abſolute fact. | | 

+ Laud proved his title to the dignity of a ſaint, by doing all the 
miſchief that lay in his power. He lighted up the flames of diſcord 
through three kingdoms, They were extinguiſhed in the courſe of 


twenty years, by rivers of blood, 


© Knocking Jack of the North? founded his reputation, by railing 


at the damnable ſin of fornication, deſtroying great numbers of fine 
buildings, and inſulting the perſon of his Sovereign. His cha: 


racter was completely deteſtable, which is evident from the whole 
tenor of his life and writings, from his * Blaſt againſt Women, and 
above all, from his inſolence to Queen Mary, a Princeſs the moſt 
admired, the moſt beautiful, the moſt injured, and the molt untor- 
tunate of her age. or | 
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encies, would be below the dignity of any writer, if 
they were found in a book leſs famous than the Eng- 
Iſh Dictionary. Oy. 

Ruſt. * The red Deſquamation of old iron.“ Deſ- 
quamation. The act of ſcaling foul bones.” Sinew. 
© 1. A tendon ; the ligaments by which the joints are 
moved. 2. Muſcle or nerve.” Other metals ruſt as 
well as iron, and ruſt 1s not always red ; that of cop- 
per for inſtance is blue or green. It is not quite clear 
ce why the word De/quamation is introduced. But his 
1- account of a /erew exceeds every thing of the kind. 

Highflier. One that carries his opinion to extra- 
> vagance.“ The word relates to a particular ſet of men 
„Jin this country, and to them only. A Derviſe, a 

Friar, and a Bramin, profeſs extravagant opinions; 
o but an Engliſh writer would not call them High/ftiers, 
„nor would he be underitood if he did, 
c. Chervill. © An umbelliferous plant.“ Periwig. Ad- 
ic MI ſeititrous hair“ Chemiſt, and Chemiſtry are omit- 
p. ted, but Chymiſtry is, philoſophy by FIRE ;' and 
d Chymiſt, a philoſopher by IRE !' With what inex- 
je preſſible contempt would the youngeſt of Dr Black's 
n. © audience hear theſe definitions? The folly of the 
> man, who can ſcribble ſuch jargon is eclipſed by the 
t. ¶ ſuperlative ignorance of thoſę who vindicate and ad- 
s, wire him. Dr Johnſon aſſerts, that Shakeſpeare has 
' corrupted language by every mode of depravation *.” 
The remark applies to himſelf And his advocates muſt 
ad allow, that they endure in /:m what they ſhould 
li- in another loath and deſpiſe f.“ Indeed [ can very 
well believe the Doctor, when he ſays, that his book 
was compoſed while he was in a ſtate of DisTrac- 
of © tion f. For the honour of his veracity, we may hope, 

that he was likewiſe diſtracted when he obſerved of 
"> i the ſocial, facetious, and celebrated John Wilkes, 
a Eq; that * Lampoon would diſdain to ſpeak ill of 
le MW © him, of- whom no man ſpeaks well 5. 


455, | Part 
. * Preface to Shakeſpeare, + Ibid. Dr Johnſon on Shakeſpeare: 
** Preface to Folio Dictionary. 9 Falle Alarm. ; 


. % 
Part of his book has merit; but take it altogether, 
and perhaps it is the ſtrangeſt farrago which pedantry 
ever produced. It will be ſaid that theſe are partial ſpe- 
cimens, but we have traced him through various rami- 
fications of learning, and found his ignorance extreme. 
A ſenſible reader will try his own abilities, in judging 
of the Doctor's great performance. Nor will he throw 
down this pamphlet without a candid perutal, be- 
cauſe, by ſome unaccountable infatuation, the dic. 
tionary has for twenty ſeven years been admired 
by thouſands and ten thouſands, who have never en 
it. Let us exert that courage of thought, and that 
contempt of quackery, which to teel, — to diſplay, 
is the privilege and the pride of a Briton. In a coun- 
try where no man fears his king, can any man fear 
the ſound of a celebrated name, or crouch behind the 
the banner of Dullneſs, becauſe it is born by 84 
MUEL JOHNSON, A. M. & LL. D.? 

I ſhall now take leave of this enormous compilation, 
and return, for a few pages, to the reſt of his works, 
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SprakinG of Pope's edition of Shakefpeare, Dr 
Johnſon obſerves, + That on this undertaking, to 
< which Pope was induced by a reward of two hun- 
< dred and ſeventeen pounds. twelve ſhillings, he 
© ſeems never to have reflected afterwards without ve x- 
ation &. The Doctor ought never to reflect + with- 
© out vexation' on his own edition of Shakeſpeare. 
He publiſhed his propoſals in 1756, but the work it- 
felt did not appear till 1768, and then, though the 
world was warmly prejudiced i in his favour, and tho' 
he had plundered every thing which he thought va- 
luable, from all his predeceilors, yet his performance 
was received with general diſregard. His preface was 
the particular butt of cenſure ; his deficiencies were 
detected © with all the inſolence of victory ;* and the 


public 


* Life of Pope. 
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ublic were, for once, inclined to fay of him, what 
de ſays of Mr Theobald, viz. that he was © a man of 
heavy diligence, with very ſlender powers &“. 
Indeed the Doctor perſecutes the name of Theo- 
bald with the moſt rancorous ſpirit of revenge. In 
his propoſals for printing Shakeſpeare, he tells us, 
that Mr Theobald, if fame be juſt to his memory, 
conſidered his learning only as an inſtrument of 
gain, and made no farther enquiry after his au- 
* thour's meaning, when once he had notes ſufficient 
to embelliſh his page with the expected decorations.” 
It Theobald was poor, he was certainly prudent in 
conſidering his learning as an inſtrument of gain. 
In this point, he has been exactly copied by no leſs a 
22 than Dr Johnſon himſelf. But the Doctor 
not ventured to ſay that Theobald was a venal 
proſtituted dabbler in politics; that he inſulted his 
King, till he received a penſion ; and that when he had 
received his penſion, he inſulted his country. No. 
The old books, the cold pedantry, and ſluggiſh 
« pertinacity of Theobald,“ never excited the ſerious 
contempt or indignation of mankind. Dr Johnſon 
aſſerts, That when Theobald publiſhed Shakeſpeare 
© in oppolition to Pope, the bet notes were ſupplied 
by Warburton .“ This is an aſſertion without a 
proof, and merits no regard; for his veracity keeps 
pace with his candour. „ 
The admirers of Pope will be ſenſible of the good 
nature and honeſty of Dr Johnſon, from the follow- 
ing unqualified affertion : The great object of his 
S, 2 ridicule is poverty; the crimes with which 
© he reproaches his antagoniſts are their debts, their 
© habitation in the mint, and their want of a dinner. 
© He ſeems to be of an opinion, not very uncommon 
in the world, that to want money is to want every 
thing f.“ The crimes with which Pope reproaches 
the Duncenian heroes are ſlander and forgery $, we. 
{36 5 «6 add 4 HAIG . . 8 
Life of Pope. + Ibid. 1 Ibid. 
$ Let-Budgell charge low Grubſtreet on my quill— 


And write whate'cr he pleaſe except ny will! 
de Epiſtle to Arbuthnot. 
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of them were not only bad writers, but bad men; 
and it is only in the latter point of view, that the poet 
conſidered them as fair objects of ridicule. Had Pope 
been capable of inſulting honeſt indigence, his repu- 
tation and his glory muſt have been for ever blaſted. 
The humanity of Engliſhmen would have rejected, 
with horror, ſuch impious wit. 'The laſt part of this 
malicious paragraph is, after a few pages, contra - 
dicted by Dr Johnſon himſelf. Had Pope been of o- 
pinion, that to want money is to want every thing, he . 
would not have aſſiſted Dodſley with a hundred 
pounds that he might open a ſhop—of the ſubſcrip- iſ 
tion of forty pounds a-year that he. raiſed for Sa. 
vage, TWENTY were paid by himſelf. He was ac- 
cuſed of loving money, but his love was eagerneſs 
to gain, not ſolicitude to keep it. In the duties of 
friendſhip, he was zealous and conſtant. It does not 
appear that he loſt a ſingle friend by coldneſs, or by 
injury; thoſe who loved him once, continued their 
£ kindneſs *.“ This cannot be the picture of a man 
who inſulted innocent miſery. 

The Doctor is perpetually giving us ſtrokes of his 
own character. Thus, of Mr Thomſon we are in- 
formed, that he was more fat than bard beſeems,” 
© of a dull countenance, and a groſs, unanimated, un- 
* inviting appearance,” This is the Rambler's por- 
trait, but when applied to the author of the Seaſons, 
it is not true, for Mr Murdoch aſſures us, that his 
worſt appearance was, when you ſaw him walkin 
alone, in a thoughtfuł mood; but let a friend ac- 
coſt him, and enter into converſation, he would 
inſtantly brighten into a moſt amiable aſpect, his fea- 
tures no longer the ſame, and his eye darting a pe- 
culiar animated fire. His looks always announced, 
and half expreſſed what he was about to ſay 4. 
The Doctor fills up ſeveral pages with blotted va- 
riations from Pope's manuſcript tranſlation of the J- 
liad. He exults in this precious production, and _ 
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ſees that the wiſeſt of his readers will wiſh for more. 
Having peruſed a few lines of it only, I cannot pre- 
tend to rate the value of this commodity : But a 
plain reader will be apt to ſuſpect that the Doctor has 
on this, as on former occaſions, adopted the prudent 
proverb, multum ſcribere, multum ſolvere. If Lexipha- 
nes overflows with Greek, he may, by comparing Pope 
with Homer, afford much entertainment. 
Wives and huſbands are, indeed, inceflantly com- 
« plaining of each other *. Not unleſs both are fools, 
nor always then. For the credit of its author, I ſup- 
preſs the ſequel of this unhappy period. | 

Dr Johnſon obſerves, that Mr Addiſon, © by a ſe- 
* nous diſplay of the beauties of Chevy Chace, ex- 
« poſed himſelf to the ridicule of Wagſtaff.—In Che- 
vy Chace there is not much of either bombaſt or at- 
© fetation, but there is chill and lifeleſs imbecility. 
The ſtory cannot poſſibly be told in a manner that 


* ſhall make 1% impreſſion on the mind t.“ This is a 


moſt ſcandalous criticiſm; no man who ever heard 
the ballad, will hear it with patience. The Doctor's 
pious intention ſeems to have been to leſſen the re- 
putation of Addiſon. Let him who falſifiies without 
ſhame, be chaſtiſed without mercy |. 


* Rambler, No. 45. + Life of Addiſon. 

4 Dr Johnſon's reputation is raiſed to ſuch a height, that many 
writers do not think their productions can be ſucceſsful, unleſs they 
have his liberty to acknowledge their obligations to him. This tri 
bute of gratitude generally occupies a ſplendid dedication, or the 
lecond paragraph in the author's preface, and we are ſometimes re- 
minded in a marginal note of his particular reſpect for the Doctor, 
By a man of tolerable information, ſuch eulogiums cannot be peruſed 
without intenſe diſguſt. But one of theſe gentlemen has boaſted 
of the Doctor's apprebation of a work, which, had he ever been 
conſulted, he would have damned beyond ail depth. Dr Percy has 
publiſhed three volumes of Engliſh ballads, and as an apology for 
this worlt, he ſays in his preface, that be could refuſe nothing to ſuch 

ow take notice, that the very firſt poem in the collection, and one 
of the very beſt in the whole of it, is Chevy Chace! Dr Percy ad- 
mires it. Dr Johnſon ridicvles it in the rougheſt terms. What are 


we to think of this; and what muſt Dr Percy feel when be reads 
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Though Dr Johnſon long acted as Reviewer of 
books for the Gentleman's Magazine, and though he 
often exerciſed his pen in that capacity with the moſt 


grovelling inſolence, yet he cannot ſpeak with patience 
of his rivals in that branch of trade. We have now, 


ſays he, among other diſturbers of human quiet, 2 
© numerous body of Reviewers and Remarkers &. 
He is angry with Lord Lyttleton, for having once con- 
deſcended to correſpond with the Critical Reviewers. 
He obſerves, that the CxiTicar REVTEWwERñS, © can fa- 
< tisfy their hunger only by devouring their brethren, 
© I am far from imagining that they are naturally 
© more ravenous or blood-thirſty, than thoſe on whom 
they fall with ſo much violence and fury; but they 
© are hungry, and hunger muſt be ſatisfied ; and theſe 
© SAVAGEs, when their bellies are full, will fawn on 
© thoſe whom they now bite.” They have lately 
celebrated the Doctor's great candour, of which this 
paſſage is the beſt evidence that will eaſily be found. 

I finiſh this eſſay by reciting the circumſtance which 
gave it birth. | 

In 1778, Mr William Shaw publiſhed an Analyſis 
of the Gaelic language. He quoted ſpecimens of Gae- 
lic poetry, and harangued on its beauties, with the 


aukward elocution of one who did not underſtand 


them. A few months ago, he printed a pamphlet. 
He traduced decent characters. He denied the exiſt- 
ence of Gaelic poetry, and his name was echoed in 
the newſpapers as a miracle of candour. Is there in 


the annals of Grubæan impudence any parallel to 


this? Is there any nation in the world except one, 
perpetually deluded by a ſucceſſion of impoſtors ? Are 
theſe the bleſſed fruits of that freedom which patriots 
periſh to defend? If there be no pillory, no whipping 
poſt for ſuch accumulated guilt, we may truly fay 
| with 
the paſſage juſt now quoted from his friend? If Dr Johnſon thinks 
Chevy Chace ſo inſufferably dull, how muſt he have fickened in the 
perulai of many pieces in that collection. 
* Fupitive pieces, Vol. II. p. 136. + Ibid, p. 26. 
+ Review tor Auguſt 17826 | 
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with Shakeſpeare, that Liberty plucks Juſtice by the 
« noſe.” This incomparable bookbuilder, who writes 
2 dictionary betore he can write grammar, had pre- 
© viouſly boaſted what a harveſt he would reap from 
 MWEngliſh credulity. He was not deceived. The bait 
2 vas caught; and the voice of truth was for ſome time 
„ MW drowned in the clamours of the rabble. Mr Shaw 
n- WM wants only money. He thinks only how to get it, 
and with a courage that is reſpectable, avowed his in- 
tentions. But better things might have been expect- 
ed from the moral and majeſtic author of the Ram- 
bler. He muſt have ſeen the Analyſis of the Gaelic 
language,for Shaw mentions him as the patron of that 
work. He muſt have ſeen the ſpecimens of Celtic 
there inſerted. That he is likewiſe the pa- 
tron of this poor ſcribble, no man, I ſuppoſe, will of- 
fer to deny. From this ſingle circumſtance, Dr John- 
ſon ſtands convicted of an liberal intention to deceive, 
Candour can hardly heſitate to ſum up his character 
in the vulgar but expreſſive pollyſyllable. 

It will be demanded, why a private individual, 
is without intereſt or connections, preſumes to inter- 
e. fere in the quarrels of the learned? But when the 
je moſt ſhameleſs of mankind, is hired to abuſe: the cha- 
d racers of his countrymen, to blaſt the reputations of 
t. the living and the dead; when ſuch a tool is employ- 
i- W <d for /uch a purpoſe, that thoſe who are inſulted 
in cannot with propriety ſtoop to a reply, — TRAEx the 
in WW higheſt degree of goodneſs may degenerate into the 
% loweſt degree of weakneſs, ſilence becomes approba- 
„tion, and tenderneſs and delicacy deſerve different 
e names. He is unfit to be the friend of virtue who 
ts cannot defend her dignity ; who dares not execute 
o her vengeance, In this ſhameful affair, one circum- 
y fiance does honour to Dr Johnſon. Hrs friendſhip is 
h not exhauſted in a compliment. He does not excite ex- 
ks WF pettation merely to diſappoint it. He reſembles not 
« W ſome perfidious wretches,whom his intrepid eloquence 
hath fo properly pointed out to public indignation, 
Exerting 


( 88 ) 
Exerting the generoſity which often ennobles the 
character of an Engliſhman, he engages not his de- 
pendant in a performance for which he ſcruples to 


To glean the tithe of this man's abſurdities cannot 
be of peculiar conſequence to me: But the world is 
long ſince weary of his arrogant pedantry, his offici- 
ous malice, his deteſted aſſiduity to undermine his ſu- 
periors, and overbear his equals. Reformation is ne- 
ver quite hopeleſs, and by ſubmitting to make a ca- 
talogue of his errors, there is a chance to humble and 
reform him. Perhaps indeed, like The drudges of 
© feditton,' E will hear in ſullen ſilence, ns will feel N der 
* convittion without ſhame, and be confounded, but N 
© not abaſhed &. I have not arreſted a few careleſs N 
expreſſions, which, in the glow of compoſition, will N vis 
ſometimes eſcape, but by fair, and copious quotations I 
from Dr Johnſon's ponderous abortions, have at- © 
tempted to illuſtrate his covetous and ſhameleſs pro- 
lixity ; his corruptions of our language; his very li- N 

mited literature; his entire want of general learning; Ile 
his antipathy to rival merit; his paralytick reaſon- I" 
ing; his ſolemn trifling pedantry; his narrow views 
of human life; his adherence to contradictions; his fo 
defiance of decency; and his contempt of truth. II 
have not been ſporting in the mere wantonneſs of aſ- I 
ſertion. I have produced ſuch various, ſuch invinci- 
ble, ſuch damning proofs, that the Doctor himſelf muſt I of 
feel a burſt of conviction. To collect every particle I 
of inanity which may be found in our patriot's works I 
is infinitely beyond the limits of an eighreen-pence 
pamphlet. I ſtop at preſent here, but the ſubject 
ſeems 1nexhauſiible + ! 


* Vide Falſe Alarm. ton | 

+ Though Dr Johnſon has on all oceaſioys expreſſed the utmoſt 
Is! | | contempt and avertion for the Scots, yet they have in general been 
0 ſoligitous to ſoothe his pride. Dr Smollet ſays, that“ Fotnſon, in» 
. I « ferior to none in philoſophy, philology, and poetry, ſtands fore- 
| © moſt as an effayiſt, juſtly celebrated for the ſtrength, dignity, and 
© yariety of his ſtile, &e.“ And Beattie affirms, that his dictionary, 
| | p conſidered 
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conſidered as the work of one man, is a moft wonderſul perform - 
ance! The Doctor's capital enemies have like w ile been Caledonians. 
The great author of Lexiphanes was a Scot, and the Rambler is 
yet ſmart ing under the rough but irreſiſtible remarks of a Highland 
reviewer. 

Our ingenious advocate for the ſecend ſight (vid. Tour) has long 
been duped by a ſucceſſion of raſcals. Lawder perſuaded him to be- 
lieve, that Paradiſe Loſt was compiled trom ſcraps of modern Latin 
poetry ; his pamphlet bears ſtrong internal evidence that part of it at 
leaſt (as has been long alledged) is the production of the Doctor's 
pen. Compare in particular the preface with ſuch attempts in proſe 
as we know to be Lawder's own, Vide Gentleman's domaine. 

Mr Shaw has of late renewed his enguiriet. They are only to be 
regarded as the deſperate ravings of a man who believes that, in 
conſequence of the new light, his moral and his literary character 
have ſunk together into Pal perdition ; that his name, like Laws 
der's, will be remembered only ro his infamy, and hat Dr Johnſon 
himſelf deſpiſes and abhors him. Do you think me too ſevere on 
the Doctor's infirmities ? Can you forgive his injuſtice to the memo- 
ry of his benefactors —his political duplicity—his thirſt for blood 
his inveterate antipathy to the moſt ſacred rights of mankind ? | 

Dr Johnſon ſays, that one of the loweſt of all human beings is a 
Commiſſioner of Exciſe. This can hardly be the caſe, unleſs himſelſ 
or his reverend friend Mr Shaw all arrive at that dignity. But in 
the mean time, there is a Commiſſioner ¶ Exciſe, or Cuſtoms, (no matter 
which) who in the ſcale of human hejngs is not much /awer than 
Lexiphanes himſelf. This couple ſtand in the moſt ſtriking coatraſt , 
and to draw the character of the” firſt is to write an oblique but 
moſt ſevere cenſure on the character of the ſecond. Dr Smith's lan- 
guage is a luſcious and pure ſpecimen of ſtrength, elegance, preci- 
ſion, and ſimplicity. His Enguiry into the nature and cauſes of the 
wealth of nations delerves to be ſtudied by every member of the com- 
munity, as one of the moſt accurate, profaund, and perſuaſive books 
that ever was written. In that performance he diſplays an in- 
timate and extenſive knowledge of mankind, in every department 
of life, from the cabinet to the cottage ; a ſupreme contempt of na- 
tional prejudice, and a fearleſs attachment to liberty, to juſtice, and 
to truth, His work is admired as a maſs of excellence, a condenſa- 
tion of reaſonings, the molt various, important, original, and juſt, 
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